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Colby’s Outlines of General History -_ - 


By F. M. Cosy, M.A., Professor of Economics, New 


- $1.50 
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Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometr ° 1.25 
| y 
Milne’s' Plane Geometry (Separate)- - - - 475 
‘ e 
Milne’s Grammar School Algebra - - - «50 
By Wi.u1aM J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D., President State F 3 
Normal College, Albany, 'N. Y. 
Guerber’s Story of the Great Republic - - 65 
By H. A. GuUERBER. 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life- - - - 60 
By C. F. Ho.tpger, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Elements of 
Zoology.” 3 


Lyte’s Advanced Grammar and Composition - .75 


By E. Oram LyTE, A.M., Ph.D., Principal, First Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School, Millersville, 


Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic. Fifth Book 65 


By S. W. Barro, Principal Franklin Grammar School, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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- The Latest and Best Addition to Pedagogic Literature, 


Principles and Methods of Teaching, 


A Manual for Normal Schools, Reading Circles, and the Teacher 
of Elementary, Intermediate, and Higher Schools. 
By 7. Boyer, Pu.D., Professor of Pedagogics, Keystone State Nor- 


Sehool, Kutztown,-Pa. Aut: hor of Concrete Psychology, 
Psychic Initiative in Education. " - 


Morris’s United States Histories. 
Primary History 
Elementary History 
History (Advanced) 


No recent publications have elicited more flattering testi- 
| monials from teachers and school officers than have Morris’s 
| Histories, and none praise them more highly than those who 
| are using them. 


| Examine these Histories Before Adopting. 
| Historical Tales; or 
| The Romance of Reality 


By CHARLES Morris, Author of “ The United States Histo- 
ries,” etc. This series consists of nine volumes, as follows: 
AMERICA, ENGLAND, GERIIANY, FRANCE, 
GREECE, ROPE, CHINA and JAPAN, 
RUSSIA, SPAIN. 

Within these books may be found the scenes of those 
romantic and eventful incidents which form the pith of the his- 
tory of the nine nations whose names the volumes bear. 

Price List and terms for introduction furnished on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
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First Steps in English. The Rational Method in Reading. 4 
} By ALBERT L. BARTLETT, A.M. By Prof. E.G. Warp, Supt. of Schools, Brooklyn, N. ¥., and $ 
Besides being beautifully illustrated in color and black-and-white, this | Mrs. E. E. K. V’ARNER. $ 
first volume of the Suver Series of Language Books is written in such an 4 
and style and its rules ao by such beautiful selections in prose The Third Reader in this course (Price 48 cage), just from the press, 4 
Besa that the dullest child must perforce — the rudiments of completes this valuable system for the teachin: a), fast | The pupil not ; 
only learns to read quickly and thought/ully, r he at the same time be- . 
comes a precise speller. A manual and phonetic cards accompany the course a 
First Steps in Arithmetic. ’ 
By ELa M. Pierce, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Providence, Learning to Read. * 
R. I. Price, 36 cents. By SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor of-Schools, Boston, Mass. $ 
This little text-book, covering the earliest foundations of arithmetic, thi 1, which has bee ed to the first read f 
gins immediately to develop the child’s * number sense,” and by its aid the “Stepping: tones to Literature MBeries are to} be found many valuable # 
he is enabled to add, subtract, we: divide, and to ~~ the notion of gestions gathered from the author’s wide experience. Teachers using @ 
all possible number combinations between one and iwen this series of readers will appreciate this little volume. Price 86 cents. ? 
The Rescue of Cuba. BOOKS SOON TO BE ISSUED: ¢ 
An Episode in the Growth of Free Government. By ANDREw S. | Hawaii and Its People, by AnexanpeR 8. Twomsty. 4 
Draper, LL.D., Pres. University of Illinois. 186 pages. Il- | Music and the Comrade Arts, by Huan A. Oxarke. a 
lustrated. $1.00. Reading : How to Teach It, by Saran L. ARNOLD. S 
This book, twofold in its exhibits the war of 1898 as one more | The Foundations of English Literature, by F. L. ParrEn. ‘ 
nade ant ins on ofthe wor Ba ioe of a6 univer pe Be eee American Inventions and Inventors, by W. A. Mowry and A. M. M owny. $ 
é 
° ¢ 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, NEW Y@RK, CHICAGO. ‘ 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 











FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL, SORTS: - Largest Manufacturers in the World 
604 E. F., 404, 808, 601 E. F., 851, and 1047 (WULTISCRIPT). of Gymnasium and Athletic Supplies. 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). Equipping of schools a specialty. We are 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. now furnishing purely Swedish Gymnasium 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. Apparatus, Blue prints free upon applica. 
Acoslerated progress is a saving of time; Glows Pens pey for || ‘4, and information lay, furnished, o 
themselves by the time they save. Playgrounds, Send to Factory at Chicopee 
Joszrx GiitoTt & Sons, 91 Joun STREET, NEW YorRK, Falls, Mass., for Blue Prints. 
PECK H A M LI | TLE & CO Handsome Mlustrated Catalogue of Sports Free 
’ *9| ~A.G. SPALDING & BROS 
. . ey 
EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. ee ee Ve 
It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before BERCY’S sence 
ordering elsewhere. FRENCH BOOKS for ¥ 





Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 


Cc publisher for copies for examination. 
TRANSLATIONS WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 














a ere 85) & 853 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS ’ . - 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— Comptete ca:alogue on application. 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 
Ontalogue Free} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphi Charleston, Minols. 
Send for one. avi ay, tu ’ tke +? adeipnia, This school, established by the state for the 











training of teachers for the public schools, will 
open Tuesday, September 12, 1899. The magni- 
* ticent new building will be thoroughly equipped 

New Elem en t ar D r awl Nn g Books with the most improved furniture and apparatus 
e anda finelibrary. Courses of study equalin length 

7 p and value to thosein the best normal schools will 
These beautiful new books have proved ar instantaneous success. Endorsed by all the leadine | he offered and a competent faculty is already em- 
supervisor of drawing. Published i: yearly and half yearly editions, with manuals for tea.Lers. ployed. The usual opportunities Yor observation 
Send tor circular, a ea and practice will be provided under the charge 
of competentcritics. Good board can be obtained 


Egypt: The Land of the Temple Builders, 8+ Wacrex s. Pasay | at from 42.50 to 43.500 week. 


C. I. LORD, PRESIDENT. 
How to Enjoy Pictures, ® ™.s. Eu:rv. 
Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1 50 cach. History for Ready Reference 


New Audubon Bird Chart in Natural Colors, Price, $1.00. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











» and Topical Reading. 
abs In Five Imperial Volumes. 

. By J. N. LARNED, 
” Bx-Pres. American Library Ass'n 












ESTABLISHED 188], 
rhe Boston Journal of Education says = 


aa EEE area &: ACTLND,) oe 5 Saris oe 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING) =. 





markable in the perfection of detail. It 
occupies a field hitherto wholly unoc- 


205211 Third Ave., 











By ALFRED BINET. * NEW YORK. cupied, as there is no other reference 
a E thi guide to authentic and satisfactory in- 
verythin necessary formation on the distinct events and im- 
Gene Gouny PUBLISHING co, . for the Chemical and personal incidents of History. Every 
824 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Physical Laboratory will paragraph is practically by a master. 
be furnished of best qual- It is more than all histories combined, 
ity at reasonable prices. in that it is easily utilized for all histor- 
Glass and Metal Appa. ical purposes. It compasses all times 
, ; ratus, special, made to and climes, It is the best of Literature, 
re oul a 1S 1€ order, according to draw- as well as authentic History. Its maps 
ings. and charts are matchless, its logical out- 
Glass blowing and en- lines in color are helpful.’’ 


with your present position ? : : 
” é P graving done on premises. Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 





We want live teachers to in- payments, Send for circular, giving full information. 
troduce our library books COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York Crrv. Solicitors Employed. 
and other school appliances. The professional school of Columbia University a ee 

PP for the traning of general! THE C. A, NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 


teachers, supervisors, princi- 

Teachers pals, superintendents, and in- SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
structors in normal schools and 

College colleges. Open to both sexes. 
Fellowships and scholarships} READERS will confer a favor by men- 


F ranklin Publishing Co 9 | Catalogue sent Rp a ee dhe Beatie, tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
61 East oth St., New York. JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D.. Dean. municating with advertisers. 


You can earn one hundred 
dollars a month with us. 














When you are using a pen all day you want the best. This means 


<a FSTERBROOK’S 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. °. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., eigen Sirest, Now York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Established in 1884. 
129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Branch, 494 Ashiand Ave., Buffalo, N, Y- 


Positions Filled, 4,000. 





TEACHERS’ | 
CO-OPERATIVE | 
ASSOCIATION || 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL FREE, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Ave., York City, N. Y. 
25 King st., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bldg., “Denver, Col. 420 Garrott Bldg, San Francisco, 
1508 P a. Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk.,Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. ¥ 


SUDDEN VACANCIES 
Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. 


H. S. KELLOGG, [lanager, 61 East Ninth Street. 





Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for Ad- 
vancement rather than those without positions. 











ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 
Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 





When in New York you are cordially invited to call. 








KINDE RGA RTEN= ————— 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 East 14th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. New York. 





CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chic- Learn by our ori- 
ago, 1898, for self-study and use in schools. By Pp honog raph * ginal and inter- 


Spanish in 20 Lessons cloth, $1. 50. ested system and have perfect instruction and 
J 


amusement combined. 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. 10 Records, any language, $10.00. 
French, 8 Sample Lessons, 30c. 


20 Records, any language, $20.00. 


Prize list of Cortina Text-Books, catalogue of Cortina Library, 
circular, ana all particulars sent on application. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 


SILA DRESS 


p ralgoreeyarset bare utiful sills, ack. brown, bia 
htord les. Here isan honest ey my No beating aro 
ke poure offer ae asilk duan free in plain English tee to send it 
bon diamond breast _ which we give sabyoltely treet. every ey perso an 
leeenent who will sell onl. xes of our Positive Corn Cure at 25 cts, a If you 
er salveto-day & we wi send it by mail, — sold lyon send us the $1 a 2 
resent exactly as we agree same day money is receiv: 4. ny ay ties bad 
Coos convince you we ‘ove rm Cure on earth, re is chance 
with the offer we send you; the silk dress will begiven Bs..81 free fall1l0to any 
me dress while youcan get one free for ne gutiheas our 
65 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





FREES 


green nor pink, in Lat. 


theb a reo p gold id laid 
thisadv: 


poy | d tas od 
oO 
od this handsome 
a 
about i you comp) 
olor you desire. Don’t pay out your good money fora 
Wonderful Remedies. Address 8 once MFR'S SUPPLY DEPT. #4, No. 65 


Five=-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
Cat subjects at $ cents per copy or 00 cents a dozen Each contains about ——e pages 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written They will make delightful reading and can 
be supplied to a class for a very small sum. 
third grades—as follows: 


Nine numbers are now ready—all for the second and 
No. 1—-PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN, 
No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—-THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No. 6.—THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER. 
No. 7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8—_CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 
We would like to hear from superintendents and principals who desire to investigate the 
series with reference to their work. 
(Other Numbers are in preparal ion for First, Seconi and Third Reader Grades.) 


&. L. KBLLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 Fast oth St., N. Y. 
TO SUPPLY TEACHERS secure oS ines” Our catalog is freee Write: 


rite 
an give you lowest prices and prompt service. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
61 East Orn Srreer, Naw Yoru. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


| TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduoss to Colleges, a oener ty and i 

Tuer, d Governseses, fo -. 
rs, - 

ment of Instruction or every, ‘Beet 


Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Ageney, 
28 UNION Squark, New Youa. 





Fok TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS address E, 
W. Ficxetr, 36 Bromfield Street, Bestoa, 
Manager of Teachers’ Co-operative Association ef 
New England. Over 3,100 positions filled. 
Send for Manual. 





|THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools, 
and families. Advises parents about schools. 


Wit. O. PRATT, Manager, 
70 Fifth Avenue, 


QCHERMERHORN’S Established 1085. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEST AND Best Known In U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


a October 2, 1899. Two Years’ Kinder- 
garten Course, including Faychology, E History of 
Education, Methods, Literature, Science,and 
Vocal Music. Included cuporsuasey ‘for Training 


primary teachers. Kin os re tory 
class. For particulars address f ay Caer, 


. ° ~ New York. 











Superintendent. Miss CAROLINE Par Haven, Prin- 

cipal. 109 West 54th St., New York City. 
Habenicht-Sydow 
Physical, e * 


Excelsior Series, a 


Political Maps. e 


Send for Catalogue of Geographical 
Appliances, 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


(The School Supply House) 
352 Washington St., Bosten, 
70 Firrn Ava., New York, 











EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Masa, 
Largest in the world. pape Wesley Emerson, Pres. 


Sead for circular. 
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CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5" Ave. NY. CO. 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY 


The Family Friend. 


The Friend of our Parents. 

The Friend of our Grandparents. 
The Children’s Friend. 

The Mother's Staunchest Friend. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


The Genuine never fails. 
It can always be relied on. 


Used internally and externally. 
Far superior to any imitation or substitute. It costs more to make, it costs more to 
buy—but it is cheaper because it is stronger, better, purer than anything else. 


ta" 


ote our name on every label and wrapper. 
Pond's Extract Co., New York and London. 


LTEMUS’ One-Syllable Series. 


€2sop’s Fables, 62 illustrations; A Child’s Life of Christ, 49 illustrations ; 
A Child’s Story of the Bible, 72 illustrations; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, 46 illustrations; Swiss Family Robinson, 50 illustrations ; Gulliver’s Travels, 
50 illustratiens; Robinson Crusoe, 70 illustrations. 
Retail Price, 50 cents. Liberal Discounts te Teachers. 


HENRY ALTEMUS, Publisher and Manufacturer, so7-sig.fngry St 


Photographs for School Decoration 


JE are manufacturers of reproductions of works 
W of art, paintings, sculpture and architeeture, 
suitable also for educational and decorative 
purposes in churches, public buildings, hospitals, 
halls of private residences, &c. Our specialty is 
large sizes for framing, from 3 feet to 8 feet in 
length. Lantern slides. Send 5 cents for catalog. 


WM. H. PIERCE & CO., 


—— AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 





Handsomest low- 
priced Holiday books 
published for 

the little folks 











Zo be 
$18,000 en 


in Cash Away 


On the fifteenth of next 
April to all agents sending 
20 or more subscribers to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


One thousand dollars to 
the agent sending the largest 
list—$ 7 50—$ 500 —$400— 
and so on. . 

764 cash awards, together 
with the general fund of | 
$3000,amounting to$18,000, 
will be given in addition to the 
agent’s commission and the 
special rebates for large clubs. 

Send for full particulars. 

Profitable work all winter. 

The Cartis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Libraries. Terms Liberal 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 E. 9th Street, New York. 
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is he who yses 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 














NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
You want them te be attractive, convenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


Gardner’s School Buildings 


is a. book of plans for school-houses that 
should be studied by Boards of Education 
and Superintendents before beginning build- 
ing operations. Price, $2.20, postpaid. 

8. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 Bast oth St., New York 








READERS wiil confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 











DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It relieves nervous and sick 





headache ; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pain in the stomach 
after meals; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, and 
creates a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 





Sold by Druggists. 








IN GRANDMA'S TINB 
a watch of any kind was an expensive 
luxury. Today that mechanical wonder, a 
FULL RUBY JEWELED 
ELCIN WATCH, 


is within the reach of everyone, telling time 
accurately under all conditions of service. 


The World’s Standard. 


All jewelers sell mn Watches in cases to suit 


every taste. An Elgin watch always has the 
wor a engraved on the works—fully 
guaranteed. 
Our new booklet about watches is ready 
tosend everyone who desires it—free. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Il. 
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Types of Teachers. 
By M. V. O'SHEA, Madison, Wis. 


“Grave is the master’s look, his forehead wears 

Thick rows of wrinkles, prints of worrying cares : 
Uneasy lie the heads of all that rule, 

His worst of all whose kingdom is a school. 
Supreme he sits: before the awful frown 

That binds his brow, the boldest eye goes down ; 
Not more submissive Israel heard and saw 

At Sinai’s foot the giver of the law.” 

—Ho mgs’ “School-boy.” 


Rosalind is by common consent the teacher par ezeel- 
lence of our community. She is beloved by all of her lit- 
tle flock of forty or more, respected and admired by fel- 
low instructors, trusted and revered by patrons, and 
eagerly sought after by officials from abroad. If the 
Cambridge poet had only known her, or her like, he would 
perhaps have conceived his “School-boy” under sweeter 
and happier influences. Tho a schoolmistress, and rarely 
as such things occur if tradition be trustworthy, the gods 
have conferred upon Rosalind comeliness of features and 
a pleasing form. In her manner is dignity and grace ; 
and her frank and sparkling eye reveals to the outward 
world the true heart and the generous, ardent nature 
within. Best of all, she is free and unconstrained, joy- 
ous and genuine, as she rules in her queendom, exhibit- 
ing before her subjects those human traits and qualities 
which make her in their eyes a truly normal and in so far 
a lovable being. When our people speak of her merits, 
which they do often, they say first of all that she is 
natural, and this in their language means much. There 
are on her fair brow no “thick rows of wrinkles,” no 
awful frown to strike terror into the hearts of her child- 
ren. I have never witnessed in her school that abject 
submission to authority which is-so generally exacted by 
teacher-monarchs according as their deeds and misdeeds, 
particularly the latter, as delineated in the great writ- 
ings of our own and other times. 

Rosalind has a sort of pedagogic history, so to speak. 
In the beginning she was reared in a home of culture and 
gentle influences. Before she ascended to the teacher’s 
throne she had mingled much with the best life which 
our community affords, and was not an entire stranger to 
the larger world outside. She had passed with credit 
thru the schools and received her bachelor’s degree cum 
laude. Having arrived at this stage she was much dis- 
quieted in view of the prospective existence which idle- 
ness threatened to enforce upon her, so she engaged to 
rule over the destinies of a primary school. 

She had not taught long, tho, before it became evident 
that she could not attain to’ the standard of efficiency set 
by her comrades in the profession. Every one of her 
children loved her deeply nevertheless; and in no school- 
room in the community was there so much of good cheer 
and genuine happiness. But the pupils did not “get 
over” the required amount of pages in their primers ; 
they fell back, too, in their numbers; and, indeed, they 
displayed a lack in all those wonderful things which 
can be tested by a school superintendent in his examin- 
ations. The central office sends out no question papers 
to determine the degree and quality of emotion which a 
teacher engenders in her ity charges, so that the per 
cent. of Rosalind’s efficiency, 'registered on the official 
books, was very low. As the year grew to a close, know- 


ing that she had far from realized the expectations of 
the school board, she resigned her position. 

But she was not of the kind easily disheartened ; she 
did not dissipate her time and energy deriding the edu- 
cational system or depreciating her own capabilities. The 
following two years were spent in a teachers’ training col- 
lege in a distant city. Here she not only pursued tech- 
nical studies relating to her profession, but she came into 
intimate contact with phases of life which were? rare 
visitors to her native city. When, completing her 
training, she returned to her home community, she 
was speedily employed again by the board of education. 
Now, after two years of trial, she is pronounced by every 
one an “ideal” teacher, however much this may mean. 
Fortunately her studies in pedagogy had not made her more 
formal, had not robbed her of her outwardness and spon- 
taneity and genuineness of manner, had not lessened her 
ardor of affection for child-life ; while they conferred up- 
on her greater skill in leading young minds into the mys- 
teries of the readiny, the writing, and the spelling, for 
the elucidation alone of which the sehools exist, as the 
people hereabouts seem to think. 


Another Kind of Teacher. 


There is another teacher in our community who is the 
antipodes of Rosalind. Yet Amanda has been subjected 
to every sort of influence which is supposed to make right 
good trainers of the young. Like Rosalind she has 
adorned herself with all the learning of the schools, even 
to attaining her university degree; and, in addition, has 
been graduated from a normal school. The Fates were 
hardly as generous to her as to Rosalind, tho, in their 
gift of native endowments. With a trifle of posing she 
might have sat for Holmes’ portrait; he would have 
needed simply to accentuate certain of her comings-on in 
anticipation of what she is likely to develop into, if signs 
count for anything. 


What is at Fault? 


To properly appreciate her work one needs to know a 
little of her antecedents. She recently told me with 
manifest pride that her family on both sides could trace 
(and they are fond of doing so) their lineage directly 
back to the Mayflower; and she mentioned with especial 
satisfaction that her ancestors had retained thruout all 
the vicissitudes of the centuries the rigorous qualities of 
the Puritan mind and heart. She was good enough to 
enter into some detail in delineating the methods of train- 
ing in her home; and I can characterize it no better than 
to say that it was exceedingly rigorous, not to say for- 
mal. Whether Amanda inherited her teaching charac- 
teristics or whether they have been bred in her by pater- 
nal vigilance, I cannot say for sure ; but at any rate she 
exhibits most faithfully in many respects the qualities of 
mind and heart which she commends in her forbears. 
Her school-room is so different from Rosalind’s; love and 
generousness and spontaneity are the watchwords in the 
one, law and order and discipline in the other. I have 
had occasion to learn that Amanda’s children creep un- 
willingly to school. The world outside is so much more 
attractive, or seductive, as you like it; it seems to nour- 
ish the instincts, be these good or bad, of children so 
much better. Amanda jests her pupils to their discom- 
fort and to her apparent pleasure, forgetting that 


“A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him who hears it 
And not in the tongue of him who gives it.” 
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She evidently tries to follow Byron’s injunction to the 

schoolmasters, in spirit, if not in letter : 
“O ye who teach the ingenious youth of nations, 
Holland, France, England, Germany, or Spain, 
I pray ye flog them upon all occasions ; 
It mends their morals, never mind the pain,” 

While Amanda causes her pupils to learn, yet she can 
never teach; she “hasn’t it in her.” Upon examination 
her pupils show due familiarity with their reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic,—things of the head; but, if put to 
the test on those subtler qualities, the things of the 
heart, which measure the real worth of teaching, they 
would be found sadly deficient. The breasts of the sub- 
jects in this monarchy are not warmed by the ardent af- 
fection of the ruler; she has little of the Promethean 
fire herself. Spontaneity and individuality receive slight 
nourishment in these environments ; the bitter frosts of 
authority destroy all except that particular species of 
action which quickly bows the head to receive the yoke 
of spiritual tyranny. I know Amanda has been labored 
with and prayed with about her formality, her rigidity, 
her frigidness; but she cannot help it. When one has 
gone swinging along on a given curve for twenty years or 
more in this world, and any number of years running 
backward in the other, you cannot then change his nature 
except by Herculean effort. No normal school can draw 
warmth out of a cold heart, or beget spontaneity in an 
organism that cannot run except in the deep grooves fur- 
rowed out by ancestral precept and tradition. You might 
argue with Amanda until the end of time and she would 
still be mostly Amanda,—law-revering, discipline-dispen- 
sing, sentiment-lacking, mentally-angular Amanda. 


School-Room Characteristics. 


There are a number of Amandas in our community, 
and, Deo gratias, at least a few Rosalinds. The great 
body of our schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, tho, live 
their little day somewhere between the extremes; they 
are supra-Amandas and infra-Rosalinds, so to speak. 
They impress one as neither wonderfully good nor deplor- 
ably bad. When you meet them on the street or on so- 
cial occasions they appear much like other mortals, not 
80 foolish as most “society” pets, nor so wise as those 
who have grappled earnestly with the realities of life in 
its largest aspects. I think, tho, if one was not acquaint- 
ed with them and did not know beforehand that they 
ruled over school-kingdoms, he would soon suspect it, if 
he were a keen reader of human nature. The thing 
which most seems to be lacking in their make-up is a cer- 
tain largeness, generousness, or perhaps cosmopolitanism in 
their demeanor. I have puzzled over the question as to 
whether the duties of a teacher-monarch develop formal- 
ism, concentricness, or whether the natively stiff in mind 
drift inevitably into this occupation. My observations 
lead me to believe that nature and not nurture is the 
fountain source of this school-room characteristic. The 
organism seems not to be easily readjusted after one has 
arrived at maturity ; if a soul knows freedom and gen- 
uineness, then it will be difficult for any circumstances 
to rob it thereafter of these precious attributes ; but asoul 
barren of: these virtues will, with slow pace, indeed ac- 
quire them. 

Opinions of Writers. 


One who as he reads the literature of our language 
keeps his eye open for references to the pedagog, will 
be oppressed by the sort of teachers our great authors 
have known,—all Amandas and no Rosalinds. It seems 
strange, to say the least, that in the past all those that 
were not endowed with the right sort of instincts have 
gotten into the teaching profession. Holofernes, the de- 
testable Judaic tyrant, has been made to do duty for the 
schoolmaster in a number of brilliant writings. He 
showed his hand, for one place, in the teaching of Rabe- 
lais’ “Gargantua,” and a bad mess he made of it surely. 
Shakespeare did not think it worth while to say much 
about the pedagog, and what he did say was only in 
ridicule. Holofernes again, in “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
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is such a strutting, insufferable pedant, the type of school. 
masters whom Shakespeare knew, one in whom all his’in- 
stincts ran afoul of simple common-sense. In “The 
Greater Dunciad” we have a favorite picture of a schoo] 
tyrant, one that is not seldom used in our day to frighten 
the young with: 

“When lo! a specter rose, whose indexed hand 

Held forth the virtue of the dreadful wand ; 

His beavered brow the birchen garland wears, 

Dropping with infants’ blood, a mother’s tears. 

From every vein and shutter horror runs, 

Eton and Winton shake thru all their sons.” 


Carlyle’s gerund-grinder is little better than Pope’s 
birch-crowned flogger, or George Eliot’s teacher of Tom 
Tulliver, who always made his pupil do the thing he hated 
most in the belief that the longest and hardest way round 
is in the end the shortest and easiest way home. Prob- 
ably, tho, Rev. Mr. Stelling wished more to gratify his 
abnormal desire to have his authority “respected” by 
his pupil than he did to promote his well-being. What 
nightmares Dickens’ pedagogs excite in the sensitive 
mind! Think of Squeers,—and shudder! And how we 
wish old Mr. Blimber and Dr. Strong had died in their 
infancy! Thackeray’s acquaintances with school teach- 
ers, with Miss Pinkerton, Rev. Mr. Beal and their like, 
were hardly more fortunate than those of Dickens. And 
most of these notorious pedagogs are much more than 
the idle fictions of a fanciful brain. Miss Scatcherd, of the 
Lowood school, for example, is a faithful portrait from 
real life; and it is said that many German teachers 
recognize their double in Dr. Samuel Heinzerling. Swift 
has presented us in the academy at Lagado with a vision 
of professional wisdom, which may well be a warning to 
all aspirants for pedagogic honors. 

And so it goes. If now one searches in books for the 
Rosalinds he will find a few, a very few indeed. Lord 
Brougham pinned his faith to the pedagog ; he had more 
hope in the well-being of his country when the school- 
master was abroad than he did in the achievements of 
great armies. Jameson, of Drumtochty, possessed the 
instincts of a man, and, what is more important in a 
teacher, he followed jtheir leading. We hear now and 
again, too, of a Pestalozzi, a Froebel, a Thomas Arnold, a 
Horace Mann, or a Mark Hopkins; but when one thinks 
of the schoolmasters without number that have figured in 
the world he is simply amazed that more of them have 
not received the plaudits of the people, and given to cer- 
tain writings a very different tone. 

It is not difficult to see why the teachers of the past 
have been so severe in countenance and demeanor. It 
has been due to a sort of process of natural selection, a 
kind of adaptation to the environment created by public 
opinion. Children have been regarded as natively bad. 
The spontaneous expressions of child-life, so often out of 
harmony with the requirements of adult standards, have 
been regarded as the outward expression of internal sa- 
tanity ; and the proper way to get the child thru this 
stage of demon possession is to suppress his activities, to 
cudgel him with stick or tongue when his actions are not 
in accordance with the views of parent or teacher. 
Those who guide the young then must be capable of using 
harsh means; if they were gentle and kindly in face and 
manner, they could not dispel the evil one from the lives 
of their children. So it happened that the sternest and 
soberest people in the community, who were not. wanted 
anywhere else, drifted into this teaching profession where 
their talents could be utilized. 

But there is a happier day dawning. Indeed, the sun 
of this day is already mounting high in the heavens. The 
educational coach is really turning around respecting the 
method of treating children. We are putting into effect 
Rousseau’s admonition to study our children. If we get 
to understand them we will have genuine sympathy with 
them ; we shall see that their activities are in the main 
suitable to them, and essential for their continual growth. 
Every one of us has observed the great transformation 
which has come over teaching in respect of the relations of 
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teacher and pupil; there isso much more affection in 
the school-room than there was a decade ago even. 
There are a great many more Rosalinds finding their way 
into school work. I know a number of such who are pre- 
paring for teaching and who are giving themselves gra- 
tuitously to promoting the well-being of childhood. 
They are so situated in life that there is no necessity for 
employment of any sort, but devotion to childhood is in 
the atmosphere, and they are breathing it. It is coming 
to be regarded as a joy, as a privilege, instead of a hard- 
ship to live with children. 

The day of the stern school-monarch, the one before 
whom children go down in flocks, and whose brow is hourly 
knitted up with a terrible frown is passing from the earth. 
We are coming to realize rather that those illustrating 
the gentlest and best qualities of mind and heart must be 
placed in the school-room ; for, afterall, teaching is sugges- 
tion, as Amiel has said. I influence the lives of my child- 
ren far more thru my bodily expressions than thru any 
formal teachings I maydo. When I am in their presence, 
they take me as their model and mold themselves after 
me as a pattern. The expressions on my face stealthily, 
but yet surely, suggest similar ones to them and awaken 
the emotions which initiate the expressions in myself. 
You cannot look upon a face with constrained lips with- 
out your own lips becoming more or less tense; we all 
know how contagious is yawning, laughing, stuttering 
and the like. This is the greatest law of human nature, 
—this law of imitation or suggestion. By virtue of it 
I must teach all the while thru my ‘ace and my manner. 
I am establishing in my pupils habitual methods of action, 
and this ischaracter. People are appreciating this; they 
realize that the school-room is the place where in reality 
character is determined, so that the finest models must 
be placed before school children. 

We shall, in the future, I believe, see an increasing pro- 
portion of Rosalinds and fewer Amandas in the teaching 
profession. Joyfulness and frankness and humanness 
will take the place of sternness and severity and pessi- 
mism in those who rule over school kingdoms ; and then, 
indeed, teaching will become a 

“Delightful task ! To rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 


“‘/ 
Mother Love and Other Love. 


By BertHAa E. Busu, Iowa. 


How is your mother, Geordie ?” asked Miss Brown one 
morning of a seven-year-old pupil whose mother lay at 
the point of death with consumption. 

“O, she’s worse,” Geordie piped cheerily. She most 
died last night.” Then he cuddled closer, smiling upat 
the eyes that looked down into his, for he felt that on 
that morning he was an object of especial consideration. 

“Teacher,” he whispered, “I'd like to mark on the 
blackboard.” 

It is needless to say that the favor requested was 
granted and Geordie was soon at the board, apparently 
perfectly happy in drawing a man twice as high as the 
house he was entering. 

The teacher turned away with a sigh as she thought, 
“What is achild’s devotion worth since he forgets so 
soon?” Butin an hour of quiet, the scene came back 
to her and brought comfort instead of trouble. 

She knew that Geordie was not heartless. On the 
contrary, he was the most loving little lad in her school. 
It was a merciful Providence which granted to him that 
he should not comprehend the words he spoke so glibly. 
His mother had been confined to her bed for weeks. He 
had scarcely seen her for days. His teacher was at his 
side and her love filled his small heart with happiness. 

With her weary head resting upon the desk, in that 
absolute and almost ghostly stillness that fills a school- 
room when the children are gone, Geordie’s teacher form- 
ulated a heresy. 

“T believe it is not mother love at all that children 
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need+it is just love,” she said aloud. Then she caught 
her breath, for her voice sounded eerie in that intense 
stillness and the statement seemed very heretical, indeed. 

“Tt is true, tho,” she continued, as if some one had 
disputed her. ‘The poetry books and the sentimental 
novels are always talking of the ‘mysterious and ineffable’ 
bond of mother love ;’ but I know the children; and I 
know that what they want is just love, wherever they can 
find it. I mean to write that to my school journal.” 

Then she gathered up the blue violets and exercise 
books from her desk and went home; and somebody 
came to see her that night, as somebody often did, and 
told her that her eyes were as blue as the violets. 
Her visitor told her, too, that it was certain that 
housekeeping would suit her as a life profession better 
than school-teaching and succeeded so well in con- 
vincing her, that all her spare time for the next few 
months was spent in sewing, and the article for the school 
journal was never written. 


Just Love, 


But the principle she thought out is true and a multi- 
tude are waiting to be encouraged by it, a multitude that 
sorely need heartening,—that vast array of teachers, 
stepmothers, Sunday-school teachers and all those doubly 
patient mortals to whose lot it falls to care for a child 
not their own. 

Mother love, according to the popular belief, is a God- 
given heritage that comes with the first breath of the 
first-born. Alas for the human race if, in the helpless- 
ness of infancy, such love did notawait us. But alllove is 
a God-given heritage just as much, tho bestowed upon 
old-maid aunts, stepmothers, teachers in Sunday-school 
and day school, matrons of orphan asylums, nurses in 
children’s wards and all who love the little ones. 

It is well for teachers to bring to the notice of their 
pupils those eminent men who were cared for in childhood 
by women not their mothers. The wicked stepmother 
has been too much a feature of children’s fiction, and the 
prejudice against them, communicated from one child to 
another, has paved the path of many a good woman with 
thorns. Ina different way, the school-teacher suffers 
from the same prejudice. 

“Do you love your teacher, Johnnie?” asked a con- 
versationally inclined visitor of a truthful small boy, and 
the eleven year old answered glumly, “I would if she 
wasn’t my teacher. She’s awful nice.” 

Now that has been printed everywhere as a joke but it 
is too true to life not to give the teacher a pang of heart. 
We need encouragement sadly and in searching out for 
our pupils stories to fit the case in point, we shall be 
helped ourselves. 

The Influence of Good Women. 


Who will collect for us examples where the influence 
of a good woman has saved a motherless boy or girl, or 
the gracious personality of a teacher has been the in- 
spiration of some child worse than motherless. Let us 
search for instances ourselvesand set the children’s sharp 
eyes to looking for them. 

If we lack a starting point there is Abraham Lincoln 
who seems +o have been raised up by God as the only 
man wise enough and strong enough to save our country 
in her hour of greatest peril. 

“All that Iam or hope to be, I owe to my angel 
mother,” he said ; but the woman of whom he was speak- 
ing was his stepmother. His own mother died when he 
was almost too young to remember her. Born in window- 
less log cabin, the son of a shiftless Kentucky poor white, 
with only a year of schooling in his life, there was no one 
to help him in his youthful struggle, except the wise and 
loving woman who presided over his father’s house. It 
is beautiful to see how he repaid her and how the busy 
stepmother and her lanky, awkward stepson loved and 
helped each other. 

“He never gave me any trouble,” she said of him long 
afterward ; and the first money cleared asa lawyer, Lincoln 
spent to buy-a farm for his stepmother. 
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When we think what this burdened and overworked 
wife of a thriftless man accomplished in the life of a boy 
who was not her own and was half grown when he came 
to her, we cannot be discouraged. When we think what 
our country would have been without Abraham Lincoln, 
we see dimly what a nation owes to that other love which 
is only second to mother love because there is less of it. 

The theory proclaimed by Miss Brown as a heresy may 
be used as a comfort and a stimulus to every teacher. 
There are many pitiful little faces and aching hearts in 
the long rows of seats before us but not one that may not 
be comforted and cheered by the presence of the teacher. 
The most fortunate of children desire more love ; and, 
to some, the only glimpse of lovingness in their lives 
comes thru theschool-room. Let every teacher consider 
this and strive all the more to be loving. Let us give 
encouragement .and genuine petting—not partiality— 
wherever we can, not withholding reproof and punish- 
ment when it is needed, but most determinedly banish- 
ing every trace of impatience, anger, or dislike. The most 
efficient tool the teacher can wield for time or for eter- 
nity is love. 


SF 


Educational Symposium at the Council. 
By JANE A. STEWART, Boston. 


It is claimed with good reason for the Puritans of New 
England that they were the originators of free schools. 
The English Pilgrims sifted thru Holland, settled upon 
the Massachusetts shore, bringing with them the spirit 
of religious and civil freedom and popular education. 
The meeting-house, the town-house, and the school-house 
were their representatives, and they were equally loyal 
to each, as everybody knows. It is perhaps pertinent to 
recall in this connection that the forefathers were not 
satisfied with primary education for their children, for 
only six years after they settled Boston, they founded 
Harvard college, whose purpose is admirably expressed in 
an inscription to be seen to this day on one of its gates: 
“ After God had carried us safe to New England, and we 
had builded our houses, provided necessaries for our live- 
lihood, reared convenient places for God's worship, and 
settled the civil government, one of the next things we 
longed for and looked after was to advance learning and 
perpetuate it to posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate 
ministry to the churches when our present ministers 
shall lie in the dust.” 

In 1647 the Massachusetts general court, it will be 
remembered, enacted a law that every town with fifty 
families should provide a school where children should 
be taught to read and write, and that every town with 
one hundred families should provide a grammar school 
with a master able to fit young men for college. Thus 
early were the foundations of our educational system 
laid with its three grades of schools. 

It is not a matter of surprise consequently that the 
subject of popular education is close to the hearts of 
leaders of Congregationalism, which is the outcome of 
the Pilgrim faith and polity. At the great gathering of 
Congregationalists from all over the world in Boston re- 
cently, an entire day was given to the consideration of 
topics in the zone of education from elementary school 
to university, by men eminent in educational interests on 
both sides of the “uniting sea,” as Dr. Storrs fitly termed 
it. 

It was finely said by Dr. Mayo, in the last report of 
the United States commissioner of education, that the 
early struggle in Massachusetts and New England was 
to determine whether the aristocratic British ideal of 
separate and higher culture for the well-born and well- 
off was to become the established order, or the whole 
people could be cultured together for a republican citi- 
zenship that laid on every man, however great and good, 
the Christian obligation of being the servant of all and 
the brother of his kind. The contrast still existing be- 
tween the two countries was frankly and fully set forth 
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by two of the English visitors, Prof. Massie, of Oxford 
England, and the Rev. James Hirst Hollowell, secretary 
of the “Non-Conformist Political Council of Great 
Britain” and of the “Northern Counties Educational 
League,” who were characterized as the best represent- 
atives of English education as it ought to be. These 
and other English visitors have been investigating our 
schools in Washington, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. They constantly expressed their astonishment 
and pleasure at the superb buildings, equipment and cur- 
ricula which they have found, and the splendid unity of 
administration in American schools. In their addresses 
they pointed out the infelicities and incongruities of the 
English educational system thru fetters imposed by the 
dominance of the Anglican church and its union with 
the state. Mr. A. J. Shepheard, of the London school 
board, declared that the English school boards boast of 
their ability to retard the advance of popular education ; 
that they hold education worthless unless it is religious. 

It will be something of a surprise to many educators 
in our country to learn that the grading of schools as 
primary, grammar, and high schools under popular con- 
trol is unknown in England, except in a few strong 
centers, and even there it is clumsily done with friction 
and confusion of authorities, and without the unity which 
President Angell said is the best thing in the educational 
system of the United States. There are, it seems, thou- 
sands of schools in which the higher subjects are never 
taught for lack of qualified teachers. Over half the 
teachers in the English system are appointed on con- 
dition that they belong to the Anglican or Roman Cath- 
olic church. Quite two-thirds are required to take sec- 
tarian tests. 

It is natural under these conditions that the English 
Non-conformists or Congregationalists should put first 
among modern educational tendencies that which leads 
toward co-ordinate state duty with religious equality. 
Training colleges for teachers, according to Prof. Massie, 
are in the hands of the dominant church, tho in the main 
supported by the state, and no public training colleges 
can be established, altho there is no room for the pupil 
teachers who have gained Queen’s scholarships entitling 
them to training. In 8,000 parishes Non-conformist 
children are compelled to attend Church of England or 
Roman Catholic schools supported by the state. 

In Scotland, Dr. Bruce declared, where John Knox 
was a pioneer in education, there was greater advance ; 
and Dr. Halley, of Australia, let it be known that how- 


ever much behind the times education might be in Eng- 


land, it is abreast of the United States in Australian 
colonies, where all education is secular, compulsory, and 
free, administered with unity by colonial ministers of ed- 
ucation. 

The salient fact was emphasized in the council that all 
must recognize from the standpoint of practical educa- 
tion the undoubted democratic character of our age. 
That form of leveling which means lifting up all that is 
down, can be secured in no way better than thru the 
public schools. The scheme of educating all under the 
supervision and at the expense of the state more than 
anything else has preserved American democracy and 
minimized the growth of the caste system. The fact 
was also brought out that our public schools are really 
popular institutions, patronized by the rich as well as the 
poor. In the older East and in the newer West alike, 
the exclusiveness that fears the contamination or objects 
to the democracy of the public school is of small pro- 
portions. 

That the caste spirit can make no permanent headway 
against the elevating and unifying influence of the com- 
mon school was the opinion of Dr. Noble, of Chicago, 
who called the attention of the foreigners to the fact 
that the most impressive and significant thing to look 
upon within the bounds of our republic is not its natural 
wonders or the marvelous growth of its teeming cities 
and varied industries, but our system of common schools. 
In the view of Dr. Angell, the free public school is the 
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great solvent of the body politic into which foreign im- 
migrants are constantly being received, whose children in 
the second generation become thorobred American cit- 
jens thru popular education. 

Appreciation of the work of the teacher was quite 
equal to that accorded to free schools. The Rev. Mr. 
Bevan, of Australia, sagaciously remarked that there is 
no profession more honorable, more worthy special recog- 
nition than that of the teacher. Informer days teachers 


‘were often drawn from scenes of failure and inability. 


The crippled soldier, the unsuccessful professional, the 
“ stickit minister,” the decayed gentlewoman turned to 
school teaching as a means of livelihood. But that has 
changed. There must now be specific training and pre- 
paration for the work, tho the old notion now and then 
prevails that any one can teach little children. Teaching 
is an art in Dr. Bevan’s opinion, and in art spirit, manner, 
and tone count as important elements. 

President Angell eulogized the primary school teacher 
as one to whom honors should be paid more than to any 
‘other in the long process of education. ‘We do believe 
and understand,” he said, “that the girl who takes a 
child fresh from its home at the age of five years, and 
first trains it from its earliest development to what it is 
to become at last is as important a factor in our system 
of education as the president of the greatest university 
inthe land. This unity of our intellectual process and 
development is so arranged that the youngest teacher 
may come into the educational assembly from the lowest 
to the highest grades of the country and may be wel- 
comed and made to feel that her work is not an inferior 
work but that if any is highest, it is hers.” 

The idea that the moral power of the teaching pro- 
fession is steadily advancing was warmly supported by 
President Tucker, of Dartmouth college. He said hope- 
fully that there is not a college or university in the land 
which does not stand for ethical and spiritual force, 
usually, embodied in some inspiring personality. Per- 
sonal influence of this kind is the rule and not the ex- 
ception. He believed that the teaching force of every 
institution is being continually sifted to the advantage 
of character. 

And President Eliot, of Harvard, without doubt voiced 
the opinion of educators everywhere in his address which 
closed the valuable symposium, when he said, “ We are 
apt to think of education -as if it were limited to child- 
hood. It should continue thru life and all the agencies 
of society, state, and church should foster this continuous. 
education of adults who in childhood received the ele- 
ments of mental training.” 


we 
Schools of the Northwest. I. 
By WILLARD K. CLEMENT, University of Idaho. 


To most teachers and students of education in the 
East, the school systems of the newer commonwealths of 


the Northwest are as unfamiliar as are the geography and 


physical conditions of the states themselves. These are 
rather vaguely outlined before the mental vision of the 
average citizen of the states east of Chicago, if not of 
those between Chicago and the Rockies. Yet in order 
to understand the educational conditions, the geographi- 
cal and physical peculiarities must be thoroly understood 
and constantly kept in mind. Only in this way, can one 
gain an adequate appreciation of the difficulties confron- 
ted and the way in which they have been met in this tier 
of states, ag a ee 

The smallest (in area) of the seven states that will 
come under consideration and, at the same time, the most 
thickly settled is Washington. This has an area of 69,- 
180 square miles. Such figures are meaningless by them- 
selves, but their significance can easily be seen, when we 


remember that twenty-nine states have a smaller area, 


including such representative commonwealths as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
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Wisconsin, and Iowa. The prairies of Kansas seem an 
empire when traversed by the “Overland Flyer,” but 
both are smaller than Idaho. New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and Connecticut combined have 
not the area of this state. 

Another object lesson. Were the population of the 
Northwest commensurate with its area, the majority of 
our people would be found west of the Missouri. Wash- 
ington has been cited as the Northwestern state having 
the densest population. Had New York had the same 
number of inhabitants to the square mile in 1890, its 
population would have been 250,000, not 6,000,000. Had 
Washington, on the other hand, been as thickly settled as 
New York, its 350,000 inhabitants would have become 
8,500,000, while Idaho would have sheltered over 10,000,- 
000, instead of less than one-twelfth that number. One 
could imagine the difficulties attending educational devel- 
opment in the Empire state, were its population reduced 
to one-twenty-fifth or one-hundreth of the present num- 
ber. 

These immense areas, with their scattered population, 
are not the only difficulty with which the Western educa- 
tor is obliged to contend. In the older states, there is a 
network of railway lines and frequent trains. It is hard 
to comprehend that there are, in the West, stretches of 
country as large as several Eastern states, where the 
stage-coach is the means of communication with the out- 
side world. The maps and the list of stage lines given in 
the folders of the various transcontinental lines give an 
abundance of illustrations. Seventeen of Idaho’s twenty- 
one counties are reached by rail, and the number will be 
increased by the lines now in process of construction. Yet 
the state superintendent of public instruction must sub- 
mit to the discomforts of a stage ride of 150 miles in 
paying an official visit to one of the least accessible coun- 
ties. Experiences equally difficult and unpleasant can be 
had in adjoining states. One county superintendent in 
Wyoming writes : 

“The distance to some of the outside schools is so great, and 
especially in the remote mountainous regions where their school 
term is held in the winter, it is almost impossible to visit some of 
them. Since January 1, I have visited eleven schools, and still 
have five more to visit before the close of the year, most of the 
five being now in session. I have traveled 375 miles and 
crossed the mountain range twice. 


In many of the far Western states, most of the railway 
lines run east and west, constituting the avenues of 
transcontinental travel. Were there as many north and 
south lines as engineering considerations would permit, 
communication between different secticxs would be far 
easier, with a corresponding increase in prosperity and 
population. The present era of railway extension bids 
fair to remove many of these difficulties in Idaho. At 
present, the traveler from Moscow, the seat of the state 
university, in the northern part of the state, to Boise, the 
capital, must pass thru parts of Washington and Oregon, 
and travel twice the distance that would be required if a 
direct line existed between the two cities. The journey 
between New York and Omaha can be made in less time 
than that between northern Idaho and the southeastern 
corner of the state. [Illustrations of this kind might be 
multiplied, but enough has been said to show to what an 
extent educational development in a state like Idaho is 
influenced by natural conditions. 

The blind worship of all things local, a failing 
peculiar to no section nor land is something to be 
be deplored in its effect on Western education. Dur- 
ing the last session of the Idaho legislature one repre- 
sentative, anxious to secure more generous appropriations 
for the state educational institutions, published some sta- 
tistics that were not altogether flattering to state pride. 
One of the prominent newspapers criticised him vigorous- 
ly for thus laying bare the state’s failure, and, in the same 
breath, made a painful effort to prove that the state had 
accomplished more with smaller expenditures than other 
states with which it had been compared. It is hard to 
learn that it is the highest wisdom to profit by, not to at- 
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tempt to disprove, wholesome, tho unpalatable facts. 

It is folly to maintain that a state has done as much in 
the education of its youth in a decade as others, under 
more favorable conditions, have done in fifty. It is equal- 
ly foolish to decry what has been done, if it does not con- 
form to what has been accomplished under vastly differ- 
ent circumstances elsewhere. 

No section to-day is more alive to educational needs or 
more anxious to advance its educational standards than 
the Northwest. The same spirit that makes the high 
school building often the finest and most attractive public 
edifice in Western towns is working powerfully for the 
educational uplift of the community. At the cost of 
many a sacrifice, in the face of adverse circumstances, the 
West is working ite way steadily, bravely towards its edu- 
cational goal. Few individual careers are free from 
occasional mistakes. It would not be surprising, then, 
if the state, like the individual should sometimes err and 
fail of the best results. The West’s pluck, energy, and 
devotion are destined to raise it to an intellectual plane 
that will reduce its erstwhile critics to silence or 
praise. 


we 
Two Boys Who Lied. 


By Zon M. BENNETT. 


The two boys were very unlike, and the ways in which 
they were led to try to improve correspondingly different. 
They were close friends. Fred was older, lazier, and 
handsomer. He had a small fortune in his own right, and 
was the adored son of a widow. Both boys were in the 
eighth grade. 

“T hope you can do something for Fred,” said his teacher 
when he was promoted. “He's a boy you can’t help lov- 
ing, but he is so slippery.” 

“Doesn't he tell the truth?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “He's too lazy to tell a first- 


class lie.” 
It was about a month after the term began. The alge- 
bra class was studying multiplication. Fred, Rich, Louis, 


and two girls were kept after school for extra drill. Af- 
ter the drill work from the blackboard, I said, “‘ Now each 
of you find the product in No. 21.” 

They went to work with a will. To my surprise Fred 
finished first. He brought his work to my desk, and 
I immediately commenced pointing out mistakes. 

“But that’s the right answer, Miss Bennett.” 

“You mean the one in the book.” 

“Yes'm.” He gave the reply unabashed. 

“But if you added and 4c*d you wont have 2c*d. 
And where did you get the c*d’ ?” 

“T dunno’m,” he said flushing and smiling. The smile 
went around the room. Rich tittered aloud. Not one of 
the others would have tried to deceive me, but Fred’s tac- 
tics in getting out of work were so well known, that they 
did not think of judging him by ordinary rules. 

I went thru the work showing him mistakes. 
added, “Now find the product in No. 22, Fred.” 

He went back to his desk. I bent over my book again, 
wondering how I was to hold and help that slippery boy. 
When he came back, a glance showed me that the clumsy 
trick had been repeated. The multiplication was wrong; 
the addition of the partial products gave the right answer. 

I pointed this out and said, very quietly, “Fred, is it 
worth while to deceive me? How did you get this?” 

No answer. 

I went over the work, pointing out correct and incor- 
rect work. I was too sick at heart to lecture or scold. 
It flashed into my mind to write out an example so that 
there would be no “answer.” But what was the use? 
I wanted him to be true. 

When we finished, I said, “Now, Fred, go to your seat 
and work out No. 23.” 

The others were thru and were packing their books 
preparatory to going home. Fred (I had not glanced at 
him) came up, sat down beside me and slipped one arm 


Then I 
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over the back of my chair. His eyes were filled with 
tears. 

“Miss Bennett,” he said, “I can’t do this, 
show me.” 

Patiently and quietly, tho my heart trembled at the fine 
result, we went over the work together. He gave it hig 
whole mind, and thought hard. “TI understand it now,” 
he said. 

“Can you get the next one ?” 

“T think I can.” He soon brought it finished. 

Glancing thru it I said, “That is correct. 1 hope you'll 
have no trouble with the rest,” and rose to get my hat, 

“Yes'm, I think I’ll know ’em all to-morrow.” 

We had a good beginning in the understanding estab- 
lished between us that afternoon, 

Did he try again that year to shirk his task dishonest- 
ly? I don’t know. I did not see it if he did. But] 
might not be very likely to see it. I did not watch him; 
he learned this that afternoon. But I think of that year, 
and how my boy’s soul seemed to grow taller and straighter 
with his body, and I am very grateful. 

Il. 


Rich was undersized, and had been advanced very rap- 
idly in school. I knew of his stern, rigorous training at 
the hands of his father. But Rich reminded me oftener 
of his mother, a little woman who shrunk from a breath 
of disapproval as from an icy wind. 

The grade work was very hard for Rich, not because 
he had been lazy, as Fred had, but I had a feeling that 
grew in intensity as the year went on that he was physic- 
ally and mentally inadequate to the work required of him. 
I still believe that this over-strain was responsible for the 
moral weakness that became clearly apparent before the 
term ended. 

I had been repeatedly told by his mother and former 
teacher that Rich was incapable of falsehood. He prided 
himself on his truth telling, and went home once deeply 
offended because he thought I had questioned his state- 
ments. 

It was about the close of the first half year. He and 
Fred were sitting at the left of the room, and I saw them 
reading a note under cover of the desk. Rich was hold- 
ingit. I waited a moment to make sure, then I went down 
to their desk and held out my hand to Rich. Fred had 
already drawn away his arm with a secretive gesture, 
Rich colored, and tried to laugh. 

“Give me what you had in your hand.” 

“‘I—I didn’t have nothin’.” 

“Rich!” in a low tone, “Give me what you had.” 
Fred had been moving something under the desk. 
“What? This?” He handed me a package of chew- 
ing gum, . , 
“Why, Rich !” 

“That was everything I had,” he said, his eyes manag- 
ing to miss mine, 

I waited in silence for a little. You could have heard 
a pin fall in the usually busy room. All knew by a sort 
of instinct what had happened. If it had been anyone 
else, it might not have been so serious, but that Rich, 
proud, sensitive, upright Rich should have told this lie! 
I said, “I want you to stop and talk to me a little while 
after school, Rich.” 

After school Fred wanted to wait on some pretext or 
other, but I sent him on, and called Rich to me. He 
commenced trying to say something. 

“Rich, you and Fred were reading sqmething which 
you did not want me to see. If you had been a little 
braver, you would have said, ‘Please don’t read it,’ and I 
would have torn it up. I wouldn’t read what you didn’t 
want me to! I don’t pry into your affairs. But if I had 
read it—anything would have been better than—what did 
happen.” 

‘It was about somebody else, and I didn’t have any 
right——” 

“T know; and you didn’t trust me, and so did some- 
thing you are ashamed of—I know you are.” 

He said, “Yes,” with bent head. 


Please 
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“Now, Rich, you can’t be true when you're afraid of 
people. Try hard to be true whatever anybody thinks. 
Won’t you?” 

He said yes somehow, in some boy fashion, and I said, 
“That is all.” : 

I never knew of another falsehood that Rich told, but 
I did not help him as Fred was helped. The work grew 
harder as the year wore on, and he seemed to grow less 
capable of the effort required. I told his father that it 
would be better to find him some work that was not con- 
fining, and “let him grow” for the half term, but he 
wanted him to finish his grade. He “passed” barely, a 
nervous, unhealthy looking, unhappy child. I used to 
feel keenly that in a more perfect school system means 
might have been found to help him. It seems to me Rich 
had as much right to be helped as Fred did. I did not 
know how. 

Sr 


Musical Instruction in the Schools. IV. 
By GEORGE WHELPTON, Buffalo. 


If the proper qualification of teachers is of such vital 
importance to the successful teaching of music in the 
public schools, it is well to determine what those qualifi- 
cations should be. First, a teacher of music in the pub- 
lic schools should be a correct and artistic singer. It is 
not essential that his voice should have the freshness 
necessary to sing a solo in public, but it should be well 
cultivated, of good quality, and he should be able to give 
correct examples in tone formation, vowel building, pro- 
nunciation, phrasing, articulation, and singing for child- 
ren to hear and toimitate. Particularly is this necessary 
for a teacher in the primary grades. A knowledge of 
harmony is of little consequence and the ability to play 
an instrument not at all necessary. Far more necessary 
is it that he should have sufficient knowledge of the physi- 
ology and anatomy of the vocal organs in relation to voice 
production, breathing, and singing, to understand the 
limitations of the voice and its natural tendency, and to 
recognize imperfections in voices resulting from diseased 
conditions of the throat and nose. His theoretical knowl- 
edge of the science of music should be sufficient to en- 
able him to teach all theory necessary to independent 
sight-singing in all the keys, and he should be able to pre- 
sent this theory in a progressive, scientific manner, mak- 
ing all illustrations and explanations clear and concise. 
With this knowledge and ability, a woman is far better 
qualified to teach music in the primary grades than a 
man, because the character and quality of a woman’s 
voice is easier for children to imitate. When the boys’ 
voices begin to change, and they sing tenor and _ bass, 
a man who can show them how to sing these parts can 
make the lessons more interesting than a woman. 

A corps of teachers thus qualified, should be under the 
direction of a supervisor of music who should form them 
into grade classes and give all instruction precisely as 
they should give it to their pupils. In this way a uniform 
standard of musical instruction can be preserved thruout 
the schools of the city. The city should be divided into 
districts and those teachers so assigned that they could 
give two lessons a week in each grade. These lessons 
should be not less than twenty minutes long. When 
qualified, the grade teachers might review the lessons and 
lead the children in the singing of songs for recreation. 
In the larger cities the supervisor should frequently visit 
grade rooms and supervise the work, and in the smaller 
cities he should give part, or all, of the instruction him- 
self. Objection has been made to this plan on the ground 
that it requires the employment of too many special teach- 
ers and increases the expense of teaching music. I con- 
tend that it costs no more for a few well qualified teaeh- 
ers to teach several hours a week than it does for many 
unqualified teachers to teach a few minutes a week, and 
is infinitely better for the school. 

This series will be completed next week, with suggestions as to 
the arrangement of a course. No. [, appeared in the issue for 
rg i. Il., Sept. 16; No. III., Sept. 30; (page 324). [Omit 
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Letters. 


Adeline to Julia. 
- (Answer to ‘“ Adeline,” reprinted from Education in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL tWo weeks ago.) 
Dear Julia, would you like to know 
Where I have been for years, 
Of all the joys my life has brought, 
And of its many tears ? 
Now would you really like to know, 
My seat-mate of the long ago ? 


I gladly would reveal it all 
If you were here with me, 
I’d point to beds and cradles full— 
And then yourself would see 
And wonder how I found the time 
To read your poem,—“ Adeline.” 


But, Julia dear, school days are gone, 
They brought some little joys— 

Your words recall the old school-house 
And all the girls and boys, 

The master, too, who threw the knife, 

I’ve hated him thus far in life. 


* * * * * * 


Well, children came, and one by one, 
With joy they filled my heart, 
And hard we had to work and plan 
To help them get a start ; 
Then others came, grandchildren they, 
And now for these we work and pray. 


Our house is large, but it is filled 
By those so dear to me! 

I wish you'd come and see us all, 
Come, Julia, come and see ! 

My eldest boy, so good and true, 

I named him “ Harris” after you. 


My first-born girl, a cheerful child, 
In whom the graces blend, 
I named her “ Julia,” in memory of 
My darling seat-mate friend. 
Then Mary’s next ;—what will you say 
To learn I always call her “May ?” 


Oh dear ! the years have come and flown! 
They scarce begin to be 
Before they’re gone. But all these years 
You’ve been so dear to me ; 
Your name’s a household word with mine, 
And I still love you,—Adeline. —ZERO. 





* 
* 
* 


October and November Educational Meetings. 


Oct. 14.—The Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and 
vicinity, at Brearley school, No. 17 West 44th street, New York 
City. Pres. John G. Wight; secretary, Theodore C. Mitchell. 

Oct. 18-20.—New York State Council of School Superin- 
tendents, at Poughkeepsie. 

Oct. 18-20.—New York State Council of School Boards, at 
Poughkeepsie. : 

. —— 19-20.—South Indiana Superintendents’ Club, at Shel- 
ville. 
"Qetober 19-20-21.—Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association 
at Independence. 

Oct. 21.—North Central History Teachers’ Association, at 
Lewis institute, Chicago, II. 

Oct. 26-28.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction at Provi- 
dence. President, Frederick W. Doring, Woonsocket; secre- 
tary, Nathan G. Kingsley. 

Oct, 26-28.—Annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae at Chicago. Secretary of the committee of arrange- 
ments, Miss S. P. Breckinridge, Green Hall, University of 
Chicago. =" 

Oct. 27.—Plymouth County Teachers’ Association at Mid- 
dleboro. 

Oct. 27.—Massachusetts Superintendents’ Association, 
Springfield, Mass. ie 

Oct. 31.—Southwest Ohio Teachers’ Association, at Hamil- 
ton. 

November 2-3-4.—The Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Creston. sy j 

Nov. 3-4.—Central Ohio Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
field. Chairman of executive committee, Supt. W. McK. 
Vance, Urbana. . 

Nov. 10.—New England Association School Superintendents 
Latin school, Boston; Sec’y, W. H. Small, Chelsea. 

Nov. 24-25.—Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at Boston. 
Sec’y, Mr. Lincoln Owen, Boston. 
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Who Should Issue Life Diplomas ? 


Should the superintendent of public instruction of a 
state have charge of the licensing of teachers ? Numer- 
ous reasons for opposing such a power will occur to 
readers of THE JOURNAL ; principals and superintendents 
will have had some experience with the results of the 
practice. Most of the states have normal schools or 
schools of education under control of the commonwealth, 
and upon these should devolve the task of examining 
those who seek licenses. 

All teachers in public elementary schools who have 
neither attended a normal school nor hold a state license 
should assemble in the schools of education during the 
summer months for a course of study that will enable them, 
in time, to obtain life diplomas. In New York state, for 
example, each normal school would have the supervision 
of from eight hundred to a thousand teachers holding 
third, second, and first grade licenses; these would be 
gathered into summer schools, a course of study would be 
laid out for them to pursue while teaching, reports would 
be made to the normal school and the teachers would be 
pushed along until they held life diplomas. All this 
would demand an increased force in the normal schools 
but it is the weak point and it is where money should be 
spent. 

The superintendent of schools is in most of the states 
a political official and therefore the licensing of teachers 
should not be one of his duties. 


ae 
University Study of Education. 


In a very entertaining lecture on “English Education” 
delivered before the New York University School of Ped- 
agogy last Saturday, Prof. Earl Barnes referred inciden- 
tally to the establishment of a chair of education in 
Owens college, Manchester. This practical public recog- 
nition of the theory and art of education, as a distinct 
and necessary university study, is a significant step in 
England’s great educational progress. It is only a ques- 
tion of time when the study of education will be consid- 
ered as necessary to a teacher’s preparation as the study 
of law is to a jurist. Whether England’s universities 
will make the best of their opportunities in this direction 
remains to be seen. We agree with The School Guardian 
that “it may now be not unreasonably hoped that Oxford 
and Cambridge will follow the example of Owens college, 
and establish chairs of education. Scotland has for many 
years had two professors of education, one at Edinburgh 
and the other at St. Andrews, and both have made valu- 
able contributions to the literature of education. Both 
Oxford and Cambridge have undertaken the training of 
elementary teachers, and there can be little doubt that 
before long they will undertake the training of secondary 
teachers also. The Cambridge Syndicate has had courses 
of lectures on teaching and examinations for teachers for 
many years, but something more is needed. The subject 
of education is wide, involving the study of many sepa- 
rate branches of knowledge and a large experience of the 
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practical work of education, and demands the time and 
energies of a scholar who will make it the special study 
of his life.” 


GF 


Niggardliness in School Equipment. 


Last week THE SCHOOL JOURNAL referred to the Phil- 
adelphia Ledger’s just criticism of the prevailing plan of 
furnishing the schools of that city with supplies. It 
certainly is a very unwise economy to restrict the 
schools in the matter of actually necessary supplies, but 
when it reaches the point of compelling principals and 
pupils to furnish material that is absolutely requisite for 
the work of the schools it amounts to nothing short of 
inexcusable niggardliness. 

The schools of New York city are liable to have a taste 
ofasimilar policy. Last year the appropriation for sup- 
plies, in the various boroughs, was liberal and many prin- 
cipals felt that the entire amount could be wisely ex- 
pended in equipping the schools as they should be ; but at 
the last meeting of the board of education it was an- 
nounced that the committee on supplies, by rigidly cut- 
ting down the requisitions of the principals, had been 
able to save what would probably amount, at the end of 
the year, to an unused surplus of one hundred forty- 
three thousand dollars. And the worst of it is that if 
this surplus exists at the end of the year it will not be 
available hereafter for the use of the schools, but must 
be transferred to the general sinking fund of the city. 

Now one hundred forty-three thousand dollars appears 
to be a large amount, but in a system like that of Greater 
New York with nearly eleven thousand school-rooms in 
operation, it is really less than fourteen dollars per room. 
There is no question but that the board of education 
could wisely expend twice that amount upon the equip- 
ment of any school-room in the city without beginning 
to meet its immediate needs for permanent helps in the 
work of instruction. If it were not for the sacrifices 
made by teachers and principals in many individual in- 
stances New York city schools would make a poor showing 
as regards equipment. 

We have in mind one large school of over thirty rooms 
in which there is but one set of outline maps for the 
whole building. These are supposed to be kept in the 
principal’s office for use as called for, and teachers are 
constantly sending for them and only rarely are they to 
be had. The great majority of the class-rooms are en- 
tirely devoid of any helps whatever in the way of geo- 
graphical teaching. 

In another school-room, recently visited, the most recent 
map of the United States was one showing neither the 
territory of Oklahoma nor the division of the Dakotas. 
The equipment of the schools in the matter of charts 
and globes is equally scanty and defective. 

It seems to us that the committee on supplies would 
much more satisfactorily meet its responsibilities if it 
should wisely seek to spend this large surplus, or, at least 
a reasonable part of it, in a proper and adequate equip- 
ment of the schools. And if a surplus equal to that of 
the present year were annually expended in this way, it 
would be many years before the schools of New York 
would be as well.equipped as many a rural school-room 
in the country districts of New England, New Jersey, 
or Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Maxwell Charges “ Influence.” 


Dr. Maxwell's first annual report as city superintendent 
of New York, will have to be considerably modified be- 
fore its publication will be permitted by the centraJ board 
of education. Several sharp criticisms are made upon 
the local school system of Brooklyn. Take this para- 
graph, for instance : 

“The young women who are licensed to teach in the borough 
of Brooklyn are compelled to visit the places of business and 
residences of members of the school board to sue for appoint- 
ment, and to bring political and other pressure on the members 
to secure places. Under this system a young woman who is 
without friends or influence, no matter what her attainments 
may be, usually receives an appointment, if at all, only after 
her inferiors, who have ‘influence,’ have been provided for. 
The counter proposition, which I submit, is that teachers should 
be nominated in the order of their standing on the eligible list, 
and that every teacher licensed should have an equal chance for 
appointment. I submit that, after a teacher has given up sev- 

_ eral of the best years of her life to the work of preparation for 
the teaching profession, and has successfully passed all required 
tests, she has a moral right to an opportunity to demonstrate 
what she can do in the class-room without being subjected to 
theignominy of suing for an appointment and without being com- 
pelled to resort to the tricks of the lowest grade of politician.” 


Dr. Maxwell here makes serious charges that ought to 
be investigated at once. He certainly shows courage in 


attacking the matter. 
SP 


Four years agothe Massachusetts normal schools were 
made to outrank the high schools and to stand on the 
same level with colleges. Grave doubts were expressed 
at the time of the wisdom of the move. It was asserted 
that, with the standard of admission raised, the number 
of students would fall off. Asa matter of history, the 
normal schools have gone steadily ahead. The first year 
of the new standard witnessed a slight falling off. Since 
then there has been each year a gratifying increase in the 
number of students. This fall the number of candidates 
for admission to the normal schools of the state (exclud- 
ing the normal art school) was 751. Of these 638 passed 
successfully. The proportion of normal graduates in the 
teaching corps of the state is steadily growing. 
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The Busy World. 


Three Nations Represented at Chicago. 

A striking event occurred in Chicago, October 9, when 
President McKinley, Premier Laurier, of Canada, and 
Vice-President Mariscal, of Mexico, met at the laying of 
the corner stone of the public building in that city. ‘On 
both sides of the arch that was erected for the occasion 
were great shields, with paintings of eagles and clusters 
of American, Mexican, and Canadian flags. 

At the banquet in the evening, President McKinley 
said: “The United States have never repudiated a 
national obligation, either to its creditors or to humanity. 
It will not now begin to do either.” Premier Laurier, on 
behalf of Canada, reciprocated the friendly feelings ex- 
pressed by the other speakers, and Vice-President Maris- 
cal said his countrymen would never forget the friendly 
office performed by the United States, by giving Napolean 
notice to remove his legions from Mexico. 


Boers and England Send Ultimatums. 


President Kruger has turned the tables, for instead of 
waiting for an ultimatum he has sent out one himself. 
As there are no foreign ministers at Pretoria the docu- 
ment had to be sent by the roundabout way of the Cape, 
but it reached London at last and put to rest the peace 
talk that was in progress. The president of the Trans- 
vaal wants all questions in dispute referred to arbitration ; 
that all troops on the borders of the republic be instantly 
withdrawn : that all reinforcements that have arrived 
since June in South Africa be re-embarked. Five p. m., 
October 11, 1899 (10.20 a. m., New York time), wasset as 
the time for carrying out these demands, and if they are 
not complied with the republic will consider the non- 
compliance as a formal declaration of war. d 

The wildest excitement was caused in London by the 
news of the ultimatum. It was considered that the 
action of the Boers rendered peace practically impossible, 
and puts on them the responsibility of beginning the 
contest. The New South Wales Lancers that traversed 
London to embark for South Africa were received with 
a perfect frenzy of enthusiasm. British troops have 
been hurried to reinforce Ladysmith, Natal, and the 
Boers have constructed forts commanding Laing’s Neck 
leading to Natal, and have mounted guns on Mount 
Rogwane and Mount Prospect. . 

A short and dignified reply was sent by Great Britain 
to the last diplomatic communication of the Boers. 
This was dispatched before the Boers’ ultimatum was 
received. 


The British Commander in South Africa. 
The man of the hour in England just now is Sir Red- 
vers Buller, who has’ been appointed to command the 
British forces in South Africa. He is one of the coolest 
of men, and undoubtedly one of the greatest soldiers of 
the time, as has been amply proved by the compaigns thru 








- which he has passed. He won the Victoria Cross by 


saving three comrades from the Zulus in one day; any 
one of these actions would have gained the famous bronze 
cross for any man. 

Sir Redvers Buller, had his first war experience in the 
China war of 1860. In 1870 he took part in the Red 
River Expedition, and three years later in the Ashantee 
war. In 1878 he helped fight the Gaikas and Galekas in 
South Africa, and commanded the mounted troops of 
Sir Evelyn Wood’s column against the Zulus. He fought 
thru the Egyptian campaign of 1882, and took part in the 
Gordon relief expedition of 1884-85. At sixty years of 
age he is in the full vigor of life, and possessses a knowl- 
edge of South African warfare that amply justifies public 
confidence in him. 

British Interests in Southeast Africa. 

Rumors have for some time been afloat that Great 


Britain was to acquire, in some way, sovereignty over 
Delagoa bay. These have been denied at both London 
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and Lisbon, and may be regarded as without foundation. 
It will not be definitely disposed of until Switzerland ren- 
ders the decision in the railroad arbitration case, which 
may not be in some time, as it has been dragging along 
for ten years already. 

If this valuable bay ever passes from the possession of 
Portugal, it will without doubt be acquired by England. 
Under the treaties made with the natives in 1823, Eng- 
land acquired half of the bay, but Portugal disputed the 
claim, and the matter being submitted to, arbitration the 
whole bay was awarded to Portugal. 

Now England has an arrangement by which none of 
Portugal's possessions in Southeastern Africa shall pass 
to any other power. The relationship between England 
and Portugal, whether protectorate or alliance, has not 
been disclosed. It is very intimate, however, affording 
Portugal a certain amount of diplomatic and financial 
support, and to Great Britain compensatory privileges 
in Portuguese territory whenever needed. If Great 
Britain should acquire Delagoa bay, she would have the 
only direct outlet from the Transvaal to the sea. If she 
should acquire Portuguese territory only as far as the 
Limpopo river, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
would be entirely engirt with British red. 


Wellman Thinks the North Pole Can be Reached. 
Walter Wellman, the Arctic explorer, who has just 
arrived in this country, believes that the north pole can 
be reached. He says that combination is not necessary. 
Small parties and small ships will accomplish the purpose. 
The north pole, he thinks, will be discovered in ten years. 
He has an idea how it will be done, and if he recovers 
from the injuries he received on the recent trip, he pro- 
poses to carry out the project himself. Franz Josef 
Land is considered the best route, and there should be 
plenty of dogs and equipment for rapid movement. 


Poe Honored in Virginia. 

On October 7, the University of Virginia, celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Edgar Allan Poe, 
by unvailing his bust with appropriate ceremonies. This 
is only a just recognition of the genius of the man who 
first taught the world the art of short story writing, as 
Guy de Maupassant, his most successful pupil in that art, 
has testified. Jules Verne and Gaboriau have given like 
testimony by borrowing from his work the fundamentals 
of all thatis best in their own. Poe invented the rationa- 
listic method in detective romance, and all men who have 
written such romance since, have had to learn from him. 


A French Railway for the Sudan. 

Great rejoicing took place in Paris a few days ago, by 
the report that the French Foureau-Lamy expedition had 
arrived safely at Air, for it had been previously reported 
that the entire expedition had been massacred by the 
Tuarogs, and this would have been a serious set back, if 
not a death blow, to French plans in Africa. The object 
of this expedition was to make a preliminary survey for a 
railway over and thru the trackless wastes of the desert 
of Sahara. The idea of uniting the French possessions 
in Africa by a railway, originated early in the century, 
but complications with other powers prevented it. 

But now allis changed. The relative possessions of 
the different powers in the Sudan have all been agreed 
upon. France, England, and Germany have decided pre- 
cisely what portions of Africa are to be under their re- 
spective control. After the overthrow of the Mahdi, 
England took possession of the entire Nile valley, France 
has the Niger, except the lower part and Benin. Just 
because of England’s possession of the Nile valley, and 
the spread of the three powers to Lake Tchad, the econo- 
mic-political interest of the trans-Sahara railway has 
taken on an insistent character. On account of the 
rapidity and energy with which the English are building 
their railways in upper Egypt and extending them to the 
Sudan, the French are forced to protect their commercial 
interests and political prerogatives, by extending their 
railways from Algiers to Lake Tchad and east of that 
great lake. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Utopian Scheme for Schools, 


Seme members of the Chicago school board listened recently 
to a talk by Dr. J. C. Culbertson, a member of the Cincinnati 
board. Dr. Culbertson is a delegate to the Mississippi Valley 
Medical Association. His system of schools provides for pure 
air and at least one hearty meal per day at municipal expense, 
Briefly stated, his idea is to transplant all city schools into the 
country. They would then form a fringe around the city, 
Loge: eng and the noon meal would be furnished free, 
The children would thus get the benefit of country air. The 
expense tu the city would not be materially greater than at 
present, for the cost of building sites would be almost nothing, 
The sale of school property in such a city as Chicago coal 
easily provide for a building fund. 








A Teacher Honored. 


The oldest teacher, in point of service, in the schools of 
Philadelphia has resigned. Miss Charlotte A. Conway, in 
shee down and out after thirty-nine years of faithful service 
in the Keystone school, was tendered a farewell reception by 
a large number of her colleagues and former pupils. Judge 
Beitler, one of Miss Conway’s old pupils, delivered a glowing 
tribute to the retiring teacher and expressed the thankiulness 
which all felt for her work and her influence. 


Working for the Convention. 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—The finance committee appointed to 
get money subscribed for the eritertainment of the N. E. A. is 
at work and returns are already satisfactory. The committee 
from the educational body is expected to arrive in Charleston, 
Oct. 11. The city will need to subscribe $8,000 to get the con- 
vention. This, it is believed, can easily be done. 


New President at Wellesley. 


WELLESLEY, Mass.—Miss Caroline Hazard assumed direc- 
tion of Wellesley college, on Oct. 2. The occasion was one for 
general college rejoicing. It brought out to Wellesley a large 
concourse of distinguished people. Miss Hazard’s address was 
marked by extreme simplicity and extreme seriousness. She 
contrasted the important mission of women in the past with. 
their still greater work at the presenttime. She pleaded for an 
abiding recognition of the holiness of life and of the sanctity of 
sorrow. “Humanity without divinity,” she said, “is of the 
dust that perishes. Humanity joined to divinity can compass 
the impossible.” 

The address of welcome was given by Pres. Eliot, of Har- 
vard, who commended the trustees for the wisdom of their 
choice. He was followed by Pres. Angell, of Michigan, who 
gave a eulogy on the work of Wellesley college. 


The Bible in the Schools. 


The executive of the Argentine Republic, President Roca, 
in his annual message to Congress makes an eloquent state- 
ment in favor of the introduction of the Bible into the schools 
of the country. This is a quotation from the report: 

* The child is not merely an intellectual field awaiting cultiva- 
tion. Thechild, as the man, is first that whichis organic ; and 
along this line of thought nothing may be allowed to come be- 
fore this fact. In educational matters, therefore, all must be 
kept in subordination to this primordial truth. and thus physi- 
Gad shanbiinn occupies the first position in the projected or- 
ganization. 

‘* But this foremost position should be shared by the religious 
element; and with the fullest sincerity,and in order not to 
stifle the suggestions of one of its strongest educational con- 
victions, the executive power must make this declaration. 
Nothing can better fortify human virtues than a religious sen- 
timent well constituted and directed; and this must be so 
when the greatest nations of the world offer as the first line of 
their programs of studies, this essential factor in the educa- 
tion of their generations. The ignorant incredulity of the 
present times can never produce either individual or civic 
austerity.” 


A Faculty of Commerce. 


How thoroly England is stirred up on the subject of com- 
mercial education one can gather from the report, just pub- 
lished, of the educational committee of the Birmingham 
chamber of commerce. Two points in their report are worth 
noting. 

Garis the demand for more efficient teaching of the modern 
languages. The committee complain that boys in the com- 
mercial and scientific schools do not learn their French and 
German half so thoroly as the lads in the classica schools mas- 
ter their Latin and Greek. This is not because less time is 
devoted to the modern en. ge but because they are less effi- 
ciently taught. The classical masters know their business ; 
they get solid results. The teachers of modern languages are 
most often educational bunglers. The committee recommend 
paying larger stipends to teachers of French and German. 
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Such a measure will, it is hoped, bring into this important 
branch of teaching a better class of instructors. 

The establishment of university courses of commerce is also 
recommended. Just what the object of such courses will be is 
not made clear, but it is presumably to bring into commercial 
life a large number of cultivated persons who would naturally 
gravitate into the genteel professions. One of the social needs of 
England is recognition of the fact that trade is not really be- 
neath the dignity of a gentleman. 


Teachers of North Dakota. 


The schools of North Dakota are hard at work. The harvest 
season forces the schools to open as late as possible or meet 
the difficulty of having many tardy arrivals. In nearly every 
case the schools have enlarged faculties and better equipment. 

The new school year has brought many changes in the per- 
sonnel of the schools. The leading superintendency in the 
state was captured by Mr. Fred Everet Smith, of’ Windsor, 
Conn., succeeding the veteran educator Darius Stewart- who 
goes to Stillwater, Minn. There have been many other changes 
in superintendencies and principalships: Mr. F. B. Wells, 
from La Moure to Casselton; Mr. J. E. McCartney, from Cas- 
selton to Mandan; Mr. W. R. Kirkpatrick, from Mandan to 
Wahpeton; Mr. C. W. DeGraff from Edgeley to La Moure; 
Mr. W. H. Beaven, from Cooperstown to Sanborn; Mr. C. H. 
Roberts, from Valley City to Glen Ulen; Mr. H. G. Klepper, 
from Wahpeton to county superintendent’s deputy. Mr. C. H. 
Clemmer, for years at Dickenson, and formerly at Grand 
Forks and Jamestown, leaves the state and the profession to 
enter business with his father and brother; Mr. H. A. Tewell, 
of Drayton, goes to the Dixon business college as instructor in 
history and mathematics; Mr.D. K. Dunton, of Reynolds, goes 
to Champion, Mich.; Mr. R. H. Burnes, of Bathgate, goes to 
— Minn.; Mr. J. M. Hunter, of Sanborn, goes to Groton, 


North Dakota draws upon Minnesota for Mr. Mr. L. M. 
Abbott, who becomes superintendent at Cooperstown ; also for 
Mr. Thomas C. Taylor, of Anoka, who takes charge at Bath- 
gate; upon Massachusetts for Prof. Crawford, who becomes 
superintendent at Dickenson; and upon Kansas for Mr. J. H. 
Berghman, who comes to Forman; Ohio contributes Mr. F. 
M. Sherarts to the superintendency at Hamiltcn. 

Miss Alice J. Fisher, county superintendent of the Kidder 
county schools, leaves that work to take a position in the 
schools of Fargo. Miss Rosalia Pollock, one of the leading 
teachers at Fargo, and for a numberof years lecturer before in- 
stitutes, resigns to take a pedagogical course at Columbia uni- 
versity. Miss Fanny C, Amidon, of Boston, takes charge of 
the music and elocution at the state normal school at Valley 
City, succeeding Miss Mary E. Felton, who becomes supervi- 
sor of singing and drawing at Ogden, Utah. Miss Clyde E. 
Foster, for some time supervisor of — at Fargo, resigns 
oe accent a position at the state normal school, at Ypsilanti, 

ich, 

No change made this year causes greater regret than the 
— of Dr. M. V. B. Knox from the presidency of the 
Red River Valley university. He is succeeded by Principal 
Black, of Hamilton. There will be a complete change of the 
faculty. Prof. A. A: Love, for many years teacher of Latin at 
Fargo college, retires this year and is followed by Dr: Beede, 
formerly dean of Redfield college, S. D. 

The death of Miss Caroline V. Ross, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
is agreat loss to the educational force of the state. She was 
for many years teacher of English at Fargo high school. At 
the time of her death she was enjoying a year’s leave of ab- 
sence at the home of her father, Senator Ross, of Vermont. 
When she left Fargo in June, she was in her usual health, and 
her death was asad surprise to her friends: 


Natural Science in English Schools. 

The committee appointed by the chemistry section of the 
British association to inquire into the teaching of natural 
science in English elementary schools, reports that a great 
deal is being done. There has been an extraordinary increase 
in the number of object lessons given. Mathematical subjects, 
elementary physiography, and the science of common things 
are coming into favor in both day and —* schools. The 
committee recommends that more attention be paid to the 
practical training of pupil teachers in the elements of scientific 
method. 

A report has also been published by the anthropological 
section which has been investigating mental and physical de- 
viation from the normal among children. It gives statistics 
concerning 1,120 children who require special care and train- 
ing. This is the seventh annual report. That the committee 
has done good work is shown by the bill now before parliament 
to make better provision for the elementary education of de- 
fective and epileptic children in England and Wales. 


Gifts to Harvard. 


The will of Dr. C. S. Ellis, who died in 1883, has just been 
probated. It bestows upon Harvard university a bequest of 
about $146,000. Of this sum $50,000 goes to pay the tuition and 
room rent of any needy descendants of David Ellis and John 
Ellis. Should such be lacking, the income is to be used for the 
general purposes of the college. The rest of the bequest is for 
the benefit of professors in the medical school whose salaries 
are to be raised to $5,000 each. 
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In and Around New York City. 


At the next regular meeting of the New York Schoolmasters’ 
Ciub to be held at the St. Denis, on Saturday evening, Octo- 
ber 14, will be addressed by Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd, pro- 
fessor of physiological and experimental psychology, in the 
New York University, School of Pedagogy. Hissubject will 
be: ‘‘ Verbal Knowledge and Education.” 


Examination for Teachers of Shop-Work. 


_ A written examination for licenses as teachers of shop-work 
in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx will be conducted 
by the board of examiners on Friday, October 27, commencing 
at 9:30 A. M., at 421 Broome street; and an oral examination of 
the same applicants at the call of the board of examiners. 

a. Each applicant must be at least eighteen years of age. 

_ 6, Each applicant must be a graduate of a high school or an 
institution of equal or higher rank, or have a general education 
that is practically equivalent. 

c. Each applicant must be a graduate from a course of pro- 
fessional training of at least one year in shop-work. 

- @. Each applicant must pass a written and an oral examina- 
ion. 

The written examination will be upon plane geometry, me- 
chanical and free-hand drawing, principles and practice of 
shop-work, methods of instruction, and class management. 
The oral examination will include tests of technical skill and 
knowledge. 

In the written and oral answers to examination questions, 
the applicant must show ability to use the English language 
correctly. ; 

A supplementary academic examination will be required of 
all candidates, whatever their academic history, who in the 
judgment of the board of examiners, should undergo such a 
test. Applicants who are not graduates of high schools or 
other institutions of equal or higher rank may be required to 
yom their academic qualifications by passing such an exam- 
ination. 

All documents submitted as evidence of scholarship or expe- 
rience must be originals and must be accompanied by duplicate 
copies. These should be submitted on the first day of the ex- 
amination. 

Each ay gure who passes the examination will be required 
to report for physical examination by one of the physicians 
authorized by the board of education. No person will be li- 
censed who has not been vaccinated within eight years. 

The licenses issued under these regulations hold for the pe- 
riod of one year, and may be renewed without examination in 
case the work of the holder is satisfactory to the borough su- 
perintendent for two successive years. At the close of the 
third year of continuous successful service, the city superin- 
tendent may make the license permanent. 

WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, City Superintendent of Schools, 

The salaries for teachers of shop-work range from $960 to 
$2,160. 


Brooklyn Must Pay Up. 


The Brooklyn teachers, 3,550 in number, who were preparing 
to sue the city for $183,904.48, representing back pay for 1898, 
will get their money without litigation. Corporation Counsel 
Whalen has advised the auditor of the board of education to 
certify the pay roll at once. 

The controversy dates back to July, 1898, when the Brooklyn 
school board raised salaries all around, expecting that the - 
borough would get an extra $325,000 under the charter. The 
teachers of the borough naturally claimed their increase 
and, as it was evident they could not collectively sue the city, 
they determined to bring in individual suits. Some 2,5co had 
already been started when Mr. Whalen decided that it would 
be impolitic for the city to carry on the contest. The teachers 
appeared to be almost certain to win, and the expense involved 
in defending the suits would be not less than $150,000. 


Shortage in two Boroughs. 


The boroughs of Richmond and Queens are troubled with 
serious deficiencies in their salary funds, so serious that if 
assistance is not forthcoming, their schools will be shut down 
from Oet. 31 to the beginning of the new year. This means 
that thousands of children will be upon the streets for two 
months, and that the teachers will suffer inconvenience and in 
some cases actual privation. 


Pay of German Teachers. 


There was some lively discussion at the school board meet- 
ing of Oct. 4, over the pay of special teachers of German. It 
was moved that the rate of compensation be raised from $1.50 
to $2.00 per hour of actual teaching. Some members figured 
out that at this rate the ordinary teacher of German would get 
about, $2,000 a year. Supt. Jasper showed that none of the 
special teachers at present paid by the hour gets more than 
$1,700. The subject was dropped, but it will come up again. 


Retires from Teaching. 


Mr. Douglas Volk, one of the best known art teachers of the 
country, has given up his classes at the Art Students’ League 
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and at Cooper Union. He will henceforth make a permanent 
lace of residence of his summer home at Centre Lovell, Maine. 
Tt is needless to say that he will be greatly missed in New York 




















Mr. Douglas Volk. 


where his efforts in behalf of technical and popular art educa- 
tion shave always been highly appreciated. Mr. Volk will be 
remembered as an occasional contributor to the columns of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and other educational publications. 


Notes from Ethical Culture Schools. 


The extension classes for the benefit of teachers who aim to 
meet the present public school requirements for promotion were 
opened on Oct. 9. The attendance promises to be larger than 
last year, These classes are intended to cover in a compre- 
hensive way the plans for special study which Mr. Maxwell 
developed over a year ago. They come late in the afternoon 
and on Saturdays. The courses include English literature and 
literary interpretation, given by Mr. Percival Chubb; natural 
science by Dr. H. A. Kelly; basket-weaving and sewing, by 
Miss M. R. Perrin; art-work and its relation to the public 
school, by Miss E. A. Herrick. Circulars of the courses can be 
had by writing to the school, at 109 West 54th street. 

Mr. Reigart, principal of the school, has secured the use, on 
certain afternoons of the athletic grounds of the West Side 
Branch of the Y. M.C. A. This willenable the school to carry 
out its principle of recognizing the economic value of play. 
The instruction in athletics is regarded as an essential part of 
the school program 
WThe size of the classes at the branch school, at 669 Madison 
avenue, emphasizes the need of a new building for all the 
schools of the Ethical Society. As announced in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL last spring, ground has been purchased on Central 
Park, west, for a new building. It was hoped that the new 
school would be built during the current year, but on account 
of the high prices of building materials and labor, the project 
will have to be deferred. 


Pratt Institute Notes. 


On successive Wednesdays of October and November, at 
4 o’clock, Mr. Perry will give his course of lectures on Egyptian, 
— and Greek art. 

The art department is now exhibiting a fine collection of 
pottery loaned by the Grueby Pottery Company. It includes 
specimens of domestic wares, and imitations of old Chinese 
and Japanese creations. The various pieces in the exhibit 
were designed by George Prentiss Kendrick. 

The Saturday morning classes for children opened on Oct. 7. 
The same subjects as last year—sewing, drawing, cookery, and 
physical culture—will be given. The work in physical culture 
will not be started until Oct. 21. 


Opening of Normal Art Classes. 


The Prang normal art classes opened Saturday, October 7, 
with the largest attendance ever recorded. Mr. John S. Clark, of 
Boston, made an opening address on the “ Aims of Art Educa- 
tion.” It was of unusual power and was most acceptably re- 
ceived. The new departure in-the class in methods of art in- 
struction which calls in the aid of strong talent for the lecture 
side of this course of study has evidently taken the minds of 
those who wish this work. This fact is evidenced in the very 
full attendance in this class. 


Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 


Mr. David Adler, has recently been appointed superintea- 
dent of the Hebrew Orphan asylum. Mr. Adler is a graduate 
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of the teachers’ seminary at Karlsruhe, Germany.’ He was a 
teacher in the commercial institute at Hessen, for about twelve 
years, and while there he attended lectures at the Darmstadt 
Polytechnium and the University of Heidelberg, passing his 
examination as real with German and French as special 
branches. He came to New York in 1886, He acted as private 
tutor for some time, and for the last ten years he has been a 
special teacher of German in the public schools. He hasbeen 
a teacher in the evening high school for five years. 


GF 
Chicago Notes. 


The exhibition at the Art Institute of drawings by children 
of the public schools is receiving considerable notice. The 
Chicago Evening Post has given it two columns of serious 
criticism, the exhibit being written up much as if it were the 
show of a society of artists. The writer finds that the children 
are, as one would expect from residents of Chicago, exceed- 
ingly sensitive to effects of sky and water.,4 


At the faculty meeting of Chicago university on Oct. 3, it was 
decided not to adopt the phonetic changes iy eee by the 
National Educational Association, Prof. Paul Shorey char- 
acterized the phonetic system as a fad, and several members 
deprecated any change as liable to drive well-known dialect 
writers out of business. 


Must Have Twenty-five New Schools. 


Pres, Graham Harris, of the board of education has asked 
for twenty-five new school buildings. They will cost at least 
$4,000,000. A large sum, but the city must have them, Mr. 
Harris says. At present, there are about 21,000 children un- 
provided for. If the council will not make the appropriation, 
the affair will be carried into the courts. The effort will be 
made to secure a percentage of the tax levy for the use of the 
board of education. It is believed that Mayor Harrison will 
assist the board in its request. 


aa 
Boston and Vicinity. 


Five centers have been organized for the public singing classes 
conducted by the Boston Choral Union. This enterprise is 
rapidly developing into one of considerable educational impor- 
tance. The season of last year terminated with a grand con- 
cert in music hall in which the classes gave a very creditable 
production of Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.” 


The class in plumbing, at the North End Union on Parmen- 
ter street, limited to forty boys, is fulland thereis a large wait- 
ing list. Mr. W.H. Haskell, is instructor in the plumbing 
school, which gives fifty evenings of shop work and ten illus- 
trated lectures on plumbing. Such courses are very popular in 
the North End. 


Industrial School for Girls. 


The Daly Industrial school which has recently been inaugur- 
ated in the old Spaulding mansion, Dorchester, is a new de- 

arture in Catholic education. It was projected by Arch- 

ishop Williams and named after Father Daly, of St. Francis 
de Sales church, whose subscription of $50,000 put the eo) wi 
upon its feet. The object of the school is to give the children 
of poor Catholic parents an education which shall include both 
the common school branches and instruction in such trades as 
dressmaking, typewriting, and domestic economy. 


a 


' Philadelphia News. 


Provost Harrison, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
announced a gift of $50,000, towards the cost of erecting that 
portion of the dormitory upon which work has recently been 
begun. *%%The donor is unwilling to have his name made 


—s 


public. “> * 


The Philadelphia night schools were opened on Oct.9. This 
branch of instruction has become one of great importance in 
thecity. There are eighty-eight of these schools. 


The committee on schools has authorized a recommendation 
that $21,756 be appropriated towards furnishing and equipping 
the new building of the Central high school. 


To Compel Attendance. 


The committee on compulsory education of the Philadelphia 
board of edusation is taking ‘y= to force parents and guard- 
ians to obey the provisions of the compulsory education act. 
Blank forms of notification will be printed, and also affidavits to 
be filled out by the attendance officers, for use in procuring the 
arrest of persons who fail to comply with the law. The notices 
are to be served at once, and on the expiration of thirty per 
cent. of the school year legal processes will be employed against 
all who are still derelict. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


The Japanese government has decided to keep its system of 
education strictly secular and will withhold its sanction from 
all schools in which any form of religion is taught. This puts 
the missionary schools in a very awkward position, for if, in 
obedience to governmental request, they eliminate all religious 
ocr they will probably incur the censure of the home 
boards. 


The council of Owens college, Manchester, Eng., has re- 
cently inaugurated a professorship of the theory, art, and 
practice of education. The professor will have a seat in the 
senate of the college. The new chair will be occupied by Mr. 
H.S. Withers, now principal of the training school at Isleworth. 
Mr. Withers was a classical] honor man at Balliol college, 
Oxford, and has held several important positions. 


The American Protective Tariff League has announced the 
awards of prizes to senior college students for essays upon the 
following subject: ‘The American Merchant Marine: Its Re- 
storation by Means of Discriminating Duties.” The first prize 
of $150 went to A. A. Holden, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; the second and third to G. M. Wilson, of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, and to G. M. Strain, of Knox college. 


NEw ORLEANS.—The schools of the far South open late as 
compared with Northern cities. Oct. 2 was the great day 
this year for both public and private institutions. The public 
schools opened with an attendance of over 70,000, ‘The normal 
school started in with the largest entering class in its history. 
Newcomb college and Tulane university both report largely 
increased attendance. 


TorONTO, P. Q.—The city is about to establish a municipal 
technical school similar to those maintained by several British 
cities. The institution will contain both day classes and night 
classes. It will provide for a substantial commercial depart- 
ment as well as a department of trades. 


BALTIMORE.—The Maryland “ Society of Colonial Dames ” 
has asked permission from the authorities of Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity to erect inone of the halls of the institution a tablet com- 
memorating some of the pioneers of education in Maryland. 
The request has been granted. 


A Hopkins club, composed of graduates of Johns Hopkins, 
is projected for Baltimore. A large club-house will be secured 
and every offort will be made to promote in the community a 
feeling of pride in the local university. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—T7he West Virginia School Journal 
edited by James Russell Trotter, state superintendent of 
schools, has a long editorial article attacking the policy of the 
University of West Virginia, which is said to be experimenting 
with the elective system. While approving the principle of 
election of studies for such an institution as Harvard, where a 
high standard of admission is maintained, Mr. Trotter con- 
demns it absolutely in its application to, West Virginia uni- 
versity which is easily entered, and of which the student body 
is compesed for the most part of very raw young men. 
All the work of the university is elective; it is now proposed 
to extend the elective system to the preparatory schools. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss,—The Harvard law school has opened 
with the largest entering class in its history. This occurrs in 
the face of the new requirements which demand of candidates 
for admission a college dipioma or other evidence of the com- 
pletion ofa full college course. 


New BEDFORD, MAss.—The new textile school opens on 
Oct. 14. Gov. Wolcott will conduct the exercises and a compli- 
mentary dinner will be tendered by the local board of trade. 


TORONTO.-—A movement is on foot to establish in this city a 
eollege of domestic science. The enterprise is in the hands of 
Mrs. Coieman Stuckert. 

CHESTER, PA.—Rev. Malcolm J. McLeod, a Presbyterian 
minister, has resigned his pulpit to go into educational work. 
He will be at the head of the department of Greek at Lincoln 
university. 

SHIRLEY City, IND—No one knows who is legally enti- 
tled to teach in the school of this village which was recently 
incorporated. A trustee of the former township had appointed 
a young man to the position. The new school board mean- 
time met and elected a young woman., The man arrived first 
on the scene and proceeded to organize the school. Then the 
board appeared and ejected him, but not until he had inflicted 
several wounds with a broom-handle. The young woman was 
installed by the board, but next morning they woke up to 
find a lawsuit upon their hands. Itis claimed that the town 
cannot have control of the school until it meets an indebtedness 
of $1,100 on the building. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Dr. Adolph Rambeau, associate profes- 
sor of the Romance languages in Johns Hopkins university, 
has resigned. His former work will be carried on by three 
men, Drs. Philip Ogden, Edward C. Armstrong and Murray 
P. Brush. ; ¥ 

BALTIMORE.—The total number of pupils in the public 
schools is 65,748. This includes the city college, which, on 
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account of its new building not being ready, was not opened 
until Oct 9. 


ANN ARBOR, Micu.—The legislature at its last session raised 
the tax for the support of the state university from one-sixth to 
one-fourth of a mill of each dollar of assessed valuation. This 
increases the income of the university by about $92,000. The 
income for the state now represents an endowment of abeut 
$8,000,000. 


NEWTON, Mass.--There has been a special conference upon 
the condition of the Hyde school at Newton Highlands and 
the Claflin building at Newtonville. Neither of these buildings 
is connected with the common sewer. They dispose of refuse 
thru the Fuller-Warren system ofcremation. Fora long time 
parents have been asserting that the condition of the buildings 
was a menace to the health of their children. There is a dis- 
position sharply to criticise Mayor E. B. Wilson who recently 
vetoed an appropriation which would have enabled the school 
doard to connect the buildings with the sewer. 


The Helman-Taylor Art Company has made arrangement 
with Harper Brothers for the use of any or all of the illustra- 
tions which have appeared in the Harper publications. Many 
of these illustrations, which will be carefully reproduced, are 
admirably adapted to school decoration. They represent, of 
course, a wide range of subjects. Many of them are reproduc- 
tions from the old masters. The modern illustrations are the 
the best of their kind, for the Harpers have always secured the 
strongest men in the United States. Such artists as Howard 
Pyle, W. F. Smedley, A. B. Frost, Frank O. Small, and Peter 
Newell will be abundantly represented. 

The entire stock of these art treasures is at the disposal of 
the Helman-Taylor people. They will,on November 1, issue a 
series of about 1,500 black and white prints. These will range 
from the ordinary page size to about twelve by fifteen inches. 
The price will be as low as is consistent with good work. For 
instance, there will be a series of magazine-page size that will 
retail at one cent each; the larger prints will be sold at pro- 
portionately reasonable figures. As the company has nearly a 
million plates to select from, interesting collections may be 
looked for. 


An effort is being made to create a fund for the perpetuation 
of the memory of the late Eugene Field. Half the money sub- 
scribed will go toward the erection of a monument, the other 
half will constitute a fund for the benefit of the poet’s family. 
As an inducement to subscribers, a memorial volume, entitled 
Field Flowers, will be given to each contributor to the fund- 
The book has been profusely illustrated by several Chicago ar- 
tists who gave their services, and thus rendered the gift-book 
possible. Subscriptions as low as a dollar will be received. 
They should be sent to The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 
Fund, 180 Monroe street, Chicago. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The seventeenth annual meeting of 
the Council of School Superintendents for New York state will 
be held at this place Oct. 18-20. The program includes the 
following topics for discussion: School Sanitation, Business 
Training, Library and School, Training of Teachers, Cempul- 
sory Education, Manual Training, Educational Problems of 
oo Communities, Supervision, Premotions, Instruction in 
English. 

The State Association of School Boards will hold its annual 
meeting on the same days as the meeting of the council. Re- 
turn tickets over the various railroads will be given at one-third 
the regular rate, provided at least one hundred persons, mem- 
bers of the two bodies, who attend the meeting, pay the full 
fare in coming to Poughkeepsie. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumne, annual meeting, 1899, will be held in Chicago, by 
invitation of the local branch, October 26, 27, and 28. The head- 
quarters of the association will be the Grand Pacific hotel. 
The resident Alumne cordially offer to receive into their own 
homes such officers of the association, delegates of branches, 
and members of committees as may desire private entertain- 
ment. 

It is important that all members intending to be present 
should notify, before October‘ 16, the secretary of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, Miss S. P. Breckinridge, Green Hall, 
University of Chicago. Members are asked to state whether 
they will make their own arrangements for entertainment, or 
desire the committee to secure for them (1) private hospitality, 
@) a room at the Grand Pacific hotel, (3) a room at boarding- 

ouse. 

At this meeting action will be taken on the amendments to 
the constitution proposed in 1898, concerning (1) life member- 
ships; (2) time of holding annual meetings; (3) nominations 
and elections. 
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Notes of New Books. 


In Methods of Knowledge, Walter Smith, Ph.D., attempts to de- 
velop, on a critical and historical basis, a theory of knowledge, 
the essential contention of which is that knowledge is possible 
only thru “sympathetic imitation.” Sensory and conceptual 
experiences furnish the motives for this imitative activity and 
determine its direction and character, but it is not until the 
imitation is complete that knowledge is present. This view of 
knowledge is immediately confronted by the question, What is 
the nature of the imitative activity and how can this process 
affect perception when it would seem to be itself the result of 
knowledge ® A great deal has been made of late of imitation, 
by Baldwin and others, but until the fundamental question is 
answered little of practical value can be looked for from this 
mere phrase. Prof. Smith has not cleared up this difficulty. 
The work disposes too easily of the real noetical problem in- 
volved. (The Macmillan Company, New York. 12mo., pp. 
XXII.+340. +$1.25.) 


Literature and Language. 


Little Masterpieces is a series of handsome cloth-bound vol- 
umes, containing some of the best English literature, edited by 
Bliss Perry. The aim has been to make selections so as to 
show the characteristics of the several authors. Each has a 
frontispiece portrait of the author. William Makepeace Thack- 
eray is represented by selections from “The Book of Snobs,” 
“Roundabout Papers,” and ballads; Thomas De Quincey, by 
“The Affliction of Childhood,” “The Pleasure of Opium,” and 
other essays, and Charles Lamb by selections from essays, let- 
ters, and verses. (Doubleday & McClure Company, New York. 
Price, cloth, 30 cents each ; full leather, 60 cents.) 


Lessons in Language and Grammar, Book II., by Horace S. 
Tarbell, LL.D., and Martha Tarbell, Ph.D., is intended mainly 
for use in grades below the high school. The lessons are such 
as will make the pupil acquainted with the details of composi- 
tion by actual work. The term “language” in the title of the 
book has reference to the use of language in written and oral 
composition and to those forms of training which tend to give 
facility and accuracy in such work. This training is secured 
by exercises in description, narration, reproduction, and essay 
writing or exposition. The chapter on style gives a study of 
some of the fundamental laws of good writing. The chapter 
devoted to grammar is a clear and logical presentation of so 
much of grammar as can be profitably studied below the high 
school, and this with constant reference to grammar as the 
basis of the right use of words in speech. The book is so prac- 
tical that many a teacher will find it exactly suited to her 
needs. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


The Third Reading Book of the Columbus series contains se- 
lections of literary merit which are carefully graded and illus- 
trated. A good feature is that no definitions of words are 
given because, as the compiler states, “the necessarily incom- 
plete definitions presented ina reader are more frequently a 
source of misconception than of help.” In the choice of selec- 
tions a great deal of attention has been given to natural his- 
tory and the drama of the seasons. There are also, as the book 
is intended primarily for Roman Catholic schools, frequent se- 
lections of a devotional character. (Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 
New York.) 


The Language Speller, a new book on a new plan, by Eliza- 
beth H. Spalding, teacher of English in Pratt institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Frank R. Moore, correlates language work with 
spelling. This text-book introduces letter-writing, story-tel- 
ling, and composition, together with simple rules for capitaliza- 
tion and punctuation. The history and growth of words are 
emphasized ; the child is led to appreciate exact meanings and 
to exercise judgment in the selection of words. The composi- 
tion work has been planned with reference to the history, geog- 
raphy, and natural science of the grade ; in this way material 
ready for expression is gained, while work in other branches 
than English is strengthened. The injunction to the pupil to 
rewrite correctly all misspelled words and to master these 
words, deserves attention. This means a conservation of en- 
ergy, a concentration of it upon weak points. (The H.P.Smith 
Publishing Company, New York. Part One, 120 pages, mailing 
price, 20 cents.) 


The greatly increased number of students of the Spanish lan- 
guage will be anxious to make use of their knowledge to be- 
come familiar with the Spanish literature. In that literature 
the bright particular star is Cervantes. The little book entitled 
El Cautivo, an episode from “Don Quixote,” edited by Prof. 
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Eduardo Tolra y Fornes, of the University of Barcelona, will be 
in great demand. The history related in this little book ap- 
pears in the thirty-ninth, fortieth, and forty-first chapters of 
the first part of “Don Quixote,” and is believed to be an 
account of the chief personal experiences of Cervantes, during 
his captivity in Algiers. The book has an introduction, gram- 
matical, and explanatory notes, and a Spanish-English vocabu- 
lary. (D. Appleton & Company, New York. 50 cents.) 


A School Latin Grammar has been prepared by Morris H. 
Morgan, Ph. D., assistant professor of Latin in Harvard univer- 
sity, chiefly from Lane’s Latin Grammar. This book is intended 
for the use of students of Latin during their course in second- 
ary schools. It contains material for training such students to 
pronounce Latin correctly, for introducing them to the leading 
principles under which Latin words are formed, for thoroly vers- 
ing them in inflections, and for giving them a good working 
knowledge of the most important principles of the syntax of 
classical prose and verse. In addition, the appendix contains 
matter which, tho most of it belongs to a work on Latin com- 
position, is inserted in this book in deference to custom. The 
book is based mainly on Lane’s Latin Grammar ; to omit or 
simplify has been the author’s chief task, altho here and there 
he has altered a statement of principle or introduced a new sec- 
tion. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


History. 


Elson’s Sidelights on American History, period before the 
civil war, is a series of monographs well adapted to arouse in-. 
terest in the main story of events. The papers bring together 
facts and incidents of great interest which usually escape the 
attention of former historians. Some of the topics treated are 
The Alien and Sedition Laws, The Monroe Doctrine, Discovery 
of Gold in California, The Lincoln—-Douglas Debates, and A His- 
tory of Political Parties. The book includes eighteen essays in 
all, and each of them is well worth reading. Its use as a sup- 
plementary reader in a high school class in American history 
would contribute greatly to the interest of the students. (Mac- 
millan Company. 12mo.) 


The History of England, Arnold-Foster, is a highly interesting 
narrative of the great men and of the great events in the life 
of the people who have built up the greatest empire of all ages. 
The story is told in an impressive fashion, especially adapted to 
interest the youth, for whom the author has designed the work. 
The strongest feature of the treatment is the brilliant recital of 
the motives and ideals of the heroes of English history in their 
great achievements. There is inspiration in this book as well 
as careful historical statement. Its length would make its use 
as a class text-book in an American high school scarcely feas- 
ible ; but as a supplementary account it would be very valuable. 
(Cassell Publishing Company. 8vo.)j 


Science and Mathematics. 


Plant Relations: A First Book of Botany, by John M. Coulter: 
A.M., Ph.D., head professor of botany, University of Chicago- 
This text-book makes the relations of plants to their surround- 
ings and to one another the basis of study. The features most 
likely to be readily perceived are introduced first, while those 
which are more obscure are reserved for later treatment. This 
makes the study truly observational. The reproductive process 
is shown to be essentially the same in al! classes of plants from 
the simplest algae to the most differentiated phenogams, thus 
giving unity to the kingdom. All the parts of the plant are 
proved to be essentially organs. The illustrations are remark- 
ably fine and are calculated to fix the facts in the memory. 
Such a book marks an epoch in the science. It is one of the 
series of Twentieth Century Text-Books. (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $1.10.) 


Essentials of Plane and Solid Geometry. This is another of 
Prof. Wells’ admirable series of mathematics for elementary 
schools. It also answers needs of lower classes in colleges and 
scientific schools. The author recognizes the helplessness of 
the average beginner and aids him, at the same time teaching 
him to be self-reliant. In many theorems the figure is given 
and a statement of what is to be proved; the pupil is left to 
finish the proof with some necessary hints furnished. In the 
first book of both plane and solid geometry a figure is given for 
nearly every proposition or corollary. After pupils have ad- 
vanced to the next book, figures are often omitted. 

A set of stereoscopic views has been made to accompany the 
solid geometry. These givean exact reproduction of the figure 
in the book. Teachers know how difficult it is to lead the aver- 
age pupil to see several planes represented on-the one plane of 
the page of. the book, and they will, therefore, welcome this aid, 
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which closely resembles the French method of presentation. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Price, $1.25; with views, $1.85.) 


Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry combines successfully the 
good points of inventional geometry and the more formal deduc- 
tive reasoning of the exact science. Many teachers can testify 
to the great amount of interest aroused in pupils by inventional 
geometry and to the clearness of concepts gained in that way, 
but at the same time they realize the same pupil’s lack of power 
in formal, logical argument—a great lack, since geometry is 
almost the only study of secondary schools, which furnishes any 
training in logic. In this book every theorem is preceded by 
questions, designed to give pupils a clear idea of what is to be 
proved in the following proposition. There is an abundance of 
well-selected theorems and problems for original work. At the 
close of each book there is a summary of the truths established 
in it, not a mere repetition of theorems proved. Pupils will 
find these summaries of great use in original work. (American 
Book Company, Cincinnati and New York.) 


Milne’s Grammar School Algebra. This little book is sure to 
prove attractive to young pupils. The author has made some rad- 
ical changes from the usual order of subjects in such text-books, 
In this way he carries pupils at once into what are to them the 
most attractive parts of the science and yet gives them a thoro 
foundation for more abstract study later. For instance: 
Transposition follows immediately after addition and subtrac- 
tion ; simple simultaneous equations are treated as soon as mul- 
tiplication is mastered ; then comes a drill on factoring, which 
is at once made of use for solution of equations by factoring, 
fractions and’ fractional equations not being given until after 
all these other subjects. (American Book Company, Cincinnati 
and New York.) : 

Miscellaneous Subjects. 


The Golliwogg in ‘War, by Florence K. and Bertha Upton, is 
anotherdollstory. The Golliwogg himself is of the black stuffed 
variety, while his companions are of wood. The story of the 
hero’s preparations for war and his later experiences is delight- 
fully told inrhyme. It is just the kind of a book to be read 
aloud to a child, while the little one leans over and looks at the 
pictures. It is a clever idea nicely carried out. (Longmans, 
Green & Company, New York and London. Price, $2.00.) 


Lobo, Rag, and Vixen is acollection of stories by Ernst Seton 
Thompson in which he tells in a delightfully picturesque and 
flowing style of some animals he has known. These are not 
fancy sketches, but the author relates what he has seen and 
heard, and he is a close and thoughtful observer. The author 
says that “tho the lower animals have no language in the fall 
sense as we understand it, they have a system of sounds, signs, 
touches, tastes, and smells that answers the purpose of language,” 
which he has translatedinto English. The Lobo described is an 
old wolf of wonderful strength and sagacity ; Vixen is a fox of 
great intelligence ; Raggylug is a cottontail rabbit. The book 
is adorned with half-tone and other illustrations. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 60 cents). 


Educational Nuggets is a little book of strikingly suggestive 
extracts on many educational topics from a number of the best 
known educational writers; and by way of showing how 
the germs of the most modern thought may be found in the 
most spiritual of the ancients, these are prefaced by a series of 
equally interesting thoughts from Plato and Aristotle. The 
compiler, Mr. John R. Howard, in his brief prefatory note calls 
attention to the real unity of spirit underlying all these au- 
thors, separated as they are by hundreds and even thousands 
of years. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. Flexible 
cloth, gilt top. 40 cents.) 


It is a good omen for our country when its citizens are dis- 
posed to study the lives and works of the fathers of the republic. 
To use a simile of Webster, it is advisable occasionally like the 
mariner, to take the latitude, especially during the stormy times 
we arenow passing thru. This canbe done by reading the words 
of our great men, such as presented in the little volume called 
Patriotic Nuggets, compiled by John R. Howard. It consists of 
extracts from the writings of Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, 
Webster, Lincoln, and Beecher. The thing that strikes one in read- 
ing these extracts is the freedom from demagogism of all of these 
men, even Jefferson who derived his ideas mainly from the 
French social philosophers. “Don’t Worry” Nuggets was 
another book in the series published some months ago, and two 
others will soon be issued, Educational Nuggets and Philo- 
pn Nuggets. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 40 
cents. 


‘‘Better be wise than rich.” They are both wise and rich who 
preserve their health by the timely use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Books Under Way. 


D. Appleton & Company. 


“Mammon & Co.,” by Edward F. Benson. 

“A History of American Privateers,” by Edgar Stanton 
Maclay. 

“History of the People of the United States,” by John B. 
McMaster, Vol. V. 

“Oom Paul’s People,” by Howard C. Hillegas. 

“The Principles of Taxation,” by David A. Wells. 

“ Russian Literature,” by K. Waliszewski. 

“The International Geography,” by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Prof. 
Wm. M. Davis, Sir Clement R. Markham, James Bryce, F. C. 
Selous, ete. Edited by Dr. H. R. Mill. 

“Comparative Physiology and Morphology of Animals,” by 
Prof. Joseph Le Conte. 

“Evolution by Atrophy,” by Jean Demoor, Jean Massart, 
Emile Vandervelde. 

“Britain and the North Atlantic,” by H. J. Mackinder. 

‘ “Scandinavia and the Arctic Ocean,” by Sir Clement R. Mark- 
am. 

“The Half-Back,” by Ralph Henry Barbour. 

“The Story of Magellan,” by Hezekiah Butterworth. 

“The Treasure Ship,” by Sir William Phipps. 

“Dewey on the Mississippi,” by Rossiter Johnson. 

“The Story of the Living Machine,” by Prof. H. W. Conn. 

“The Story of the Alphabet,” by Edward Clodd. 

“The Story of Eclipses,” by Prof. G. F. Chambers. 

“The Story of Organic Chemistry,” by Prof. G. F. Chambers. 
' “The Secondary School System of Germany,” by F. E. Bol- 

on. 

“ Advanced Science Teaching,” by E. G. Howe. 

“The Story of the Fishes,” by J. N. Baskett. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

“Tennyson’s Poetical Works.” Household Edition. 

a “Browning’s Poems.” Riverside Edition, by Rev. Geo. W. 
ooke. 

“Medea.” Translated to English verse from Seneca, by Ella 
Isabel Harris. 

“The Daughters of Troy.” 
Isabel Harris. 


Translated from Seneca by Ella 


Ginn & Company. 

“An Introduction to the Methods and Materials of Literary 
Criticism,” by Charles Mills Gayley, Fred Newton Scott. In 
two volumes. 

“Ways of Wood Folk,” by William J. Long. 

“Selections from Mme. de Sevigne’s Letters.” Edited by 
James H. Harrison. 

“Merimee’s Lettres a une Inconnue,” by Van Steenderen. 

The Morse Company. _ 
. Third Year Book of “ Around the World,” of Carroll’s Geo- 
graphical Seriés. 
Potter & Putnam. 

“Series of Readers,’ by Emily L. Bull, and Mila Frasier. 

“New Drawing Series.” 

“Eminent American Women,” by Florence Morse Kingsley. 

“A Geographical Reader,” by Mary R. Davis. 

“ Astronomy for Grammar and High Schools.” 

Silver, Burdett & Company. 

“Hawaii and its People,” by Alex. S. Twombly. 

“First Steps in Arithmetic,” by Ella M. Pierce. 

“‘ Foundations of English Literature,” by Fred Louis Pattee. 

“Reading : How to Teach It,” by Sarah Louise Arnold. 

“Music and the Comrade Arts: Their Relation,” by Dr. Hugh 
A. Clark. 

“First Steps in English,” by Albert L. Bartlett. 

J. C. Witter Company. 

“Teaching of Ornament,” by Fred H. Daniels. 

“ Miss Columbia in Italy,” by Miss E. A. Dunn. 

“Life Drawing,” by James Hall. 


R. H. Russell. 


“ Arizona,” by Mr. Augustus Thomas. 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” Maud Adams Edition. 


The Macmillan Company. 


“The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” Edited by F. 
G. Kenyon. 

“Abraham Lincoln, The Man of the People,” by Norman 
Hapgood 


“The Men Who Made the Nation,” by Edwin E. Sparks. 
“Select Charters and Other Documents Illustrative of Amer- 
ican History, 1606—1775,” edited by Prof. Wm. MacDonald. 
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Literary Notes. 


The Oldest Towa in the United States. 


We often speak of this or that town as 
the oldest on the continent. But here we 
are in the streets of a town which ante- 
dates all other cities of the United States 
—a pueblo which occupied this very spot 
when, in 1540, Coronado halted in Cibola 
and sent Don Pedro de Tobar on to the 
west to explore the then unknown desert. 
Imagine seven rather irregularly parallel 
streets about two huudred yards long, with 
here and there a more open spot or plaza, 
linéd on each side with mud-plastered, 
rough-laid stone houses, and you have 
Oraibi. The houses rise in the form of 
terraces to a height of two or three stories. 
As arule there is no — to the ground 
floor dwellings save thru a small, square 
hatch in the roof. Leading up to this roof 
are rude ladders, which in a few rare in- 
stances are’simply steps cut into a solid log, 
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differing in nowise from those found lead- 
ing into the chambers of the old cliff ruins 
ot southern Colorado. The roof of the first 
row or terrace of houses forms a kind of 
balcony or porch for the secohd terrace 
and so the roof of the second-story houses 
serves a similar useful purpose for the 
third-story houses.—From “ The Hopi In- 
dians of Arizona,” by George A. Dorsey 
in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
for October. 


It is said that Rudyard Kipling and 
Ernest Seton-Thompson met last winter, 
and spent an evening telling each other 
animal stories. The interpreter of the 
Jungle wanted a story of a grizzly bear. 
Mr. Thompson had one ready for him. It 
took an hour to tell it. When he had fin- 
ished, Mr. Kipling exclaimed: ‘“ That's 
fine, Thompson; why don’t you write it?” 
Mr. Thompson has since written it, under 
the title of “ The Biography of a Grizzly,” 
and its publication will be begun in the 
November number of 7he Century Maea- 
zine. Itis the first long story by the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known.” 
Needless to say he will illustrate it him- 
self. The decorative arrangement of the 
pages will be the work of his wife. 


Dr. Richard G. Moulton, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has just completed the 
Revision of his “ Literary Study of the 
Bible.” The work has been largely re- 
written in the light of the author’s recent 
studies. It hasalso been made somewhat 
less technical, and adapted to the needs of 
the great majority of intelligent readers. 
The new edition will appear shortly. D. 
C. Heath & Company, are the publishers. 


D.C. Heath & Co., have in press for 
immediate issue in their Modern Lan- 
guage Series, ‘‘ Goethe’s Poems,” selected 
and edited for use in colleges and for pri- 
vate readers. by Prof. Charles Harris of 
Adelbert college. This edition will be 
found a scholarly help in the study of 
Goethe’s best work. 

D.C. Heath & Company, have just issued 
a selection from Malot’s “Sans Famille,” 
a French classic and story of adventure 
for young people, which won a prize from 
a French academy. The selection has 
been made and edited with notes and vo- 
cabulary, by Prof. I. H. B. Spiers, of the 
Penn Charter school, Philadelphia. 


As the first of the current year’s issues 
of the Riverside Literature Series, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin& Company will publish as Nos. 
135 and 136 an annotated edition of Chau- 
cer’s Prologue, The Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
[No. 135] and The Knight’s Tale [No. ae 
These numbers are edited by Frank 
Matner, Jr,, Ph.D., assistant professor ef 
English and the Romance languages in 
Williams college. 

Prof. Mather received his Doctor's de- 
gree for special work in Angle Saxon at 
Johns Hopkins University. Later he 


continued his studies in London and Paris | 


and showed a comprehensive knowledge 
ef Chaucer and Anglo-Saxon literature 
by scholarly contributions to the /Vazion. 


There is a splendid geographical article 
by Sir Martin Conway, the greatest moun- 
tain climber in the world, in the October 
Harper's. It deals with his ascent of Il- 
limani, one of the highest and most inac- 
cessible peaks of the Bolivian Andes. 


The October number of 7he Magazine 
of Art (published by Cassell & Company) 
contains an appreciation of the work of 
Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch, a young woman 
whose pictures of animals have lately at- 
tracted much attention. The reproductions 
which accompany the text show her to be 
a very clever delineator of the horse in ac- 
tion? Several of the pictures shown would 
pioee children greatly Inthe same num- 

er is a fascinating article upon Constantin 
Mennier, painter and sculptor, who depicts 
wiih uncompromising realism the common 
man at his work and in his home. 





The Evangelist, published in New Yorke 
has begun to publish a department devoted 
to news from the colleges. It will contain 
items of religious and of general interest. 
The Rev. C. W. E. Chapin, of East Orange, 
N. J. will have charge. 


We hear a great deal about “the ma- 
chine” these days, and a large class of 
persons look with some contempt on 
strict party men and and also on all po- 
litical trickery. These critics seldom re- 
fer to the fact that Abraham Lincoln was 
prebably the ablest political, manipulator 
of his time. His ability to use party tools 
for big ends, and also the amount he did 
for “ harmony” are very fully expiained 
in the new life of him published by the 
Macmillan Company, in which the author, 
Norman Hapgood, altho an intense ad- 
mirer of the president, seems to rejoice in 
sides of him that other biographers dis- 
guise. Mr. Hapgood thinks he is all the 

reater man for being able to do what 
Saieers Richelieu said he did; when the 
lion’s skin proved too short he eked it out 
with the fox’s. 


Prin. H. S. Bridges, Ph. D. (Oxfords 
Eng.), of the high school at St. John, N. B., 
says of Dr. Frisbee’s recently published 
text-book, ‘The Beginner’s Greek Book’ 
is the only beginner’s book and ought to 
win its author the everlasting gratitude of 
both teachers and students of that lan- 
guage.” 


Porto Ricans as United States Soldiers. 


The experiment of enlisting recruits in 
Porto Rico forthe United States army has 
proved successful, and the Porto Rican 
battalion of volunteers has been fully or- 
ganized. The American officers who have 
recruited the battalion report that the men 
are obedient and willing to learn, and that 
they take great pride in being soldiers of 
the United States army. 


| SCOITS 
EMULSION 


| 





is a food medicine for the 
baby that is thin and not 
well nourished and for the 
mother whose milk does 
not nourish the baby. 

It is equally good for the 
boy or girl who is thin and 
pale and not well nourished 
by their food; also for the 
anemic or consumptive 
adult that is losing flesh 
and strength. | 

In fact, for all conditions 
of wasting, it is the food 
¥ medicine that will nourish 
¥ and build up the body and 
W give new life and energy 
when all other means fail. 


Should be taken in summer as 
well as winter. 


Soc. and $1.00, all druggists, 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. | 
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The British and the Boers. 


It is impossible to understand the situ- 
ation without a present glance at geography 
and a backward glance at history. The 
area owned by Great Britain in Southern 
Africa comprises Cape Colony, Natal, 
Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, Zambesia, and 
Zululand. The Transvaal or South Afri- 
can Republic is bounded on the north, 
south and west by one or more of these 
British possessions, and on the east b 
Portuguese, East Africa and Zululand. 
Its area is 119,139 Square miles, but a 
trifle larger than our state of Nevada. Its 
present population is roughly estimated at 
a million, of whom only about 200,000 are 
whites, the remainder being chiefly Kaffirs. 
Barely a third of the whites are Boers, or 
people of Dutch descent. 

There are some twenty thousand Ger- 
mans, some ten thousand Americans, a 
a few hundred Russian Hebrews, a scat- 
tering of almostevery nation and race, and 
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about one hundred thousand people of 
British birth or descent. 

The. Dutch, whose posterity are the 
present Boers (Boer is Dutch or farmer), 
made settlements on the Cape of Good 
Hope in the seventeenth century. The 
first English settlers joined the earlier 
white inhabitants in 1795, the British 
government conquered the territory in 
1806 and the Cape of Good Hope became 
definitely a colony of the British crown in 
1814. English immigration followed Brit- 
ish sovereignty. 

The first clash came over the slavery 
question. The Boers claimed a right to 
enslave the native tribes. The British 
contested the alleged right. In 1834 eman- 
cipation was proclaimed in the colony, 
which till then had been peopled by Brit 
ish and Dutch alike. What added to the 
grievance of the Boer was that the slave 
owners among them received as compensa- 
tion orders on London, which they were 
compelled to cash on the spot at ruinous 
rates. The great exodus, or trek, of 1836 
was the result. Some six thousand Boers 
abandoned Cape Colony and moved on to 
the unknown interior. The bitter memory 
of their sufferings from htnger and thirst 
and from the attacks of savage natives re- 
main as alegacy of hatred among their 
descendants to this day. At the Orange 
river the trekkers divided into two parties, 
one of which founded the Orange Free 
State, the other continuing further east- 
ward, founded Natal. Both states were 
conquered by the English. A majority of 
the Boers, once more fleeing, crossed the 
River Vaal and intrenched themselves in 
their present position in the Transvaal. 

Here they established a republic. In 
1848 the gronwet, or fundamental law, was 
passed by a special Volksraad, and it still 
remains as the neminal constitution of the 
country. But they found themselves un- 
able to cope with the savage natives. 
Yielding partly to a desire for self-protec- 
tion, partly to a show of British force, the 
Boers consented to annexation with the 
British empire in spite of the protest of 
Paul Kruger and other sturdy minded 
young patriots. 

But they fretted under British rule and 
under the plea that Britain had not per- 
formed her promises they rose in rebel- 
lion in 1880, and after the bloody oe of 
Majuba Hill succeeded in again establish- 
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The Best Books 


For School Use 


FOR USE AS TEXT-BOOKS, FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


AND FOR THE TEACHER’S AND STUDENT’S PRIVATE USE 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 





Practical Elocution 





By J. W. SHormAKER, A.M. 


The practical, common-sense character of 
this book has given it the largest sale on 
record of any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some 
individual system. An elocutionist employs 
a method of his own; he gains a reputation, 
and he writes a book which embodies that 
method. 

Not so with ‘* ractical Elocution.” It is 
the fruit of actual classroom experience—a 
practical, common-sense treatment of the 
whole subject. It can be as successfully 
used by the average teacher of reading as 
by the trained elocutionist. 300 pp., cl th, 
leather back, $1.25 





Advanced Elocution 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER 


This volume, designed to meet the wants 
of the more advanced students, is the out- 
growth of careful study and observation 
covering an extended period of practical 
work in the classroom and on the reading 
platform. 

No new and untried theories to catch the 
superficial eye are given place, but the 
wealth of thought as foundin Austin, Rush, 
Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown, and other 
writers on the philosophy of expression, has 
been crystallized, arranged and adapted to 
meet the wants of the student of the ‘‘ new 
elocution.” 400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 





LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 





Slips of Speech 





By Joun H. Becuren 

Who is free from occasional “slips of 
speech,” and who would not like to be re- 
minded of them in a quiet and friendly 
way? Hereisa little volume for just this 
purpose. It is practical and philosophical, 
fresh, novel, and winning, and written in 
an interesting and chatty style. Cluth bind- 
ing, 50 cents. 





Handbook of Pronunciation 





By Joun H. BecuTEL 


This volume contains over five thousand 
carefully selected words of difficult pronun- 
ciation, alphabetically arranged. In addi- 
tion to the copious list of words of ordinary 
use, many geographical, biographical, his- 
torical, mythological, scientific, and tech- 
nical terms of difficult pronunciation are 
given. .Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 





Astronomy : 
The Sun and His Family 


By Jux1a MacNarr WriGcut 


The author has made the subject of As- 
tronomy as charming as a fairy tale and 
any one who reads this book will have a 
clear and comprehensive view of the chief 
facts concerning our solar system. She 
shows how worlds are born, the relations 
and distances of planets, and their move- 
ments which produce days, seasons, years, 
tides, eclipses, etc. Few books contain as 
much valuable matter, so pleasantly packed 
in sosmalla space. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC 








Botany : 
The Story of Plant Life 


By Juxu1a MacNarr WRIGHT 

This charming little book is divided into 
twelve chapters, each adapted to a month 
of the year, and devoted to plants that are 
in evidence during that month. The treat- 
ment of root, stem, leaf, flower, seed-pod, 
and fruit are pleasing and practical. ‘The 
subject of Botany is thoroughly covered, 
in an easy conversational way that is most 
interesting as well as instructive. Cloth, 
binding, 50 cents. 


STORIES 








“The Story of the Iliad.” 
“ The Story of the Odyssey. ” 
“ The Story of the 4neid.” 











By Dr. Epwarp Brooxs, A.M., 
Supt of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Profusely illustrated. 


Handsomely bound. 
Each, $1.2. 


These three books give to young readers all the prominent features of the great 
epics of Homer and Virgil, in simple prose form and in language that makes them 
delightful and instructive books for supplementary reading. 
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“*Woman’s Work 
is Never Done.” 


The constant cate causes sleeplessness, 
loss of appetite, extreme nervousness, and 
that tired feeling. But a wonderful 
change comes when Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is taken. It gives pure, rich blood, good 
appetite, steady nerves. 








Never Di 
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Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, s&atrieten: 
ifjes as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
0 other Cosmetic will do it. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches 
Rash and Skin dis- 
ease, and every 
blemish on beauty 
and defies detec- 
tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 51 years: 
no other has, and 
isso harmless we 
taste it tobe sure it 
is properly made. 
Accept no count- 
erfeit of_ similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayre. said to a 
lady of the haut- 
> ton (a patient): 
As you ladies will use them, 1 recommend * Gour 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all the Skin 
preparaimms.” One bottle will last six months 
using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
superfiuous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 
For sale by all Precgiets aud Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.S. {Canadas and Europe. 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s. Stern’s, 
ich’s, ary ee and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Beware of imitations $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


> a 











Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 
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5 At the End of Your Journey you will 
find ita great convenience to go right over 


te 

& The GRAND UNION HOTEL 

& Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. $s 
5 Centsal for shopping and theatres, 

5 Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. : 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
Sx@XeKOKEKOROKEKEXOXORGKERE 


OUR TIMES 


The idealpaper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
50 cents a year ; Clubs 


¥ 
z 
: 





20 numbers a year. 
of two or more, 40 cents each. 


E. L. KEttoce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


f near being represented in the single per- 





ing their independence “subject to the 
suzerainty of Her Majesty.” The treaty 
which contained these words was signed 
at Pretoria in August. 

It was the discovery of diamonds in the 
Vaal river as far back as 1867 which had 
drawn the eyes of the world to South Af- 
rica in general. It was the discovery of 
gold in the region across the Vaal in 1884 
which made the Transvaal itseif a univer- 
sal object of enterprise and cupidity. 

Kimberly, the great center of diamond 
production in Cape Colony, was founded 
in 1871. To-day its annual output aver- 
ages a value of $20,000,000. Johannes- 
burg, the great center of gold mining in the 
South African Republic, was founded in 
1886. The congiomerate beds of the Wit- 
watersand river, in the valley of the Ranat, 
have since then produced over forty mil- 
lion ounces of gold, worth $125,000,000, 
while it is credibly estimated that some 
$4,000,000,000 worth still remains to be 
extracted. 

As a naturai result of the discovery of 
gold a vast stream of immigrants crossed 
the Vaal into the Transvaal. Whatever 
their nationality, they were known to the 
Boers as Uitlanders, or foreigners. At 
first the Boers welcomed the invasion, 
deeming that it would be only a transient 
inconvenience, which would leave lasting 
benefits behind. Atlast the Randt valley 
was opened up, and it is waxing ever 
greater in wealth, power ard population. 

The Boer cannot now jump into his 
wagon and trek to the desert. Pride, pa’ 
triotism and religious faith would prevent 
the average Boer abandoning the Hinter- 
land, which he firmly believes to be the 
gift of the Almighty, To the north and 
west of him he has seen Cecil Rhodes, the 
diamond king of the past and present, the 
intended gold king of the future, adding to 
the British Empire that vast territory 
known by the general name of Zambesia 





and Rhodesia, which since 1889 has 
been under the sway of a corporation that | 
is still his creature—the British South | 
Africa Company, chartered by the English | 
government. 

The British conquest over the Zulus on 
the east, like their conquest over the Mata- 
bele on the west, tho it crushed the power 
of savage foes of the Boer, qnly increased 
the territorial domination of his civilized 
adversary, so thatnow a permanent barrier 
exists between him and the sea. No out- 
letis left him save thru Portuguese territory 
to the northeast. Butthe Portuguese have 
shown that they do not want him. 

Tho every burgher is a voter from the 
age of sixteen, the government which his 
vote has established and supports is prac- 
tically an oligarchy. While the original 
Boer section of the population has re- 
mained the dominant section, the execu- 
tive power of even this section comes very 


sonage of Paul Kruger, a president three 
times re-elected and maintained in the 
first position of the state during the fifteen 
years’ existence of the second republic. 

Ever since the Uitlander invasion Pres- 
ident Kruger’s aim has been to preserve 
the dominance of the Boer by jealously re- 
serving to the latter all the rights of citi- 
zenship. Previously to that invasion the 
law allowed a Uitlander to obtain full 
rights of citizenship after a residence of 
the dominance of the Boer. 





A Uitlander, according to these new pro- 


Pears 


Get one cake of it. 

Nobody ever stops 
at a cake. 

Pears’ shaving soap 
is the best in all the 
world. 


_ All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 
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PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the skin, 
O>"*A little higher in pricethan 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
‘ori.’* Removes all odor of perspir- 
4” ation, Delightful after shaving. Sold 
everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 2c, Get Mennen’s (the 
original), Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


PIMPLES 


“iy wife had pimples on her face, but 
she has been taking CASCARETS and they 
i1ave all disappeared. I had been troubled 
with constipation for some time. but after tak- 
ng the first Cascaret I have had no trouble 
with this ailment. We cannot speak too high- 
y of Cascarets.”’ FRED WARTMAN, 

708 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 















CANDY 
CATHARTIC 








TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


¥6 GULATE THE UNS 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent, Taste Good. Do 
i0od, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 50c. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. 


Mterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. $14 


0-TO-BAC 
is the only oe of 


The Humboldt ii end he onty: one 
Library of Science oper ran popu- 


, . lar scientific works 
at low prices. It contains only works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in 
the world of science. In this series are well 
scerooenee? the writings of DARWIN, RUXLEY, 
SPENCER, TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders 
of thought. Catalovues free; or send fifteen cents 
for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5thAve.,N.Y. 





Sold and suerenteed by all drug- 
xists to CURE Tobacco Habit. 
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FALL AND WINTER 


Women’s Under- 
wear. 


Swiss Ribbed Underwear, 
Merino. Underwear, 
Women’s and Children’s Hosiery. 


Men’s Half Hose. 


Cardigan Jackets. 
Bicycle and Golf Hose. 


Proadovay Ks 19th st 


NEW YORK. 





FRENCH, GERMAR 


A N C UAGE SPANISH ITALIAF 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Week. 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys 
tem. s5soth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 


membership MASTERED $5.00 for 
each Lan- 


guage. Al) 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send fog 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 06 


=r IN 10 WEEKS, 


Summer STREET 
The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 





Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities  - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 





Insurance and Annuities 
in Force ° ° 971,711,997 79 
F BERGER’ New Method of 
° Teaching French 


rapidly and well. A specimen will be 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 38 cents 
(half price) in U. S. postal stamps, by 


PROF. BERGER, 





853 Broadway, - - - NEW YORK. 
UNIVERSITY 
0 and COLLEGE 

BELLS, 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - Baltimore, Md. 





READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





visions, must first renounce his allegiance 
co any other country, and at the end of 
eight or fifteen years the government, at 
its option, might give him the franchise. 

In the South African Republic, there- 
fore, this anomaly presents itself. The 
largest body in the state, the native Kaffirs, 
has been deprived by conquestof all rights; 
the next largest, the Uitlanders, compris- 
ing the wealth, the education, and the 
knowledge of affairs of the white popula- 
tion, has been excluded by law from the 
enjoyment of the rights of citizenship, while 
asmail mlnority, possessing neither educa- 
tion nor wealth nor knowledge of affairs, 
claims a divine right to govern all the 


others. 
The Naval Reserve. 
When Congress reassembles a bill will 


be introduced for organizing a United). 


States naval reserve. It provides that all 
naval reserve officers and men in the Span- 
ish war of 1898 and Naval academy gradu- 
ates now civilians may enter without ex- 
amination to their old rank—that is, pro- 
vided they have proved themselves compe- 
tent in the last service in the grade they 
held. They are to be organized as ship’s 
companies. A general enrollment will then 
be made from all who served the govern- 
ment in the past. 

The men will enlist for five years, but 
this term will probably be‘reduced to four 
years. They will not be called into ser 
vice in time of peace, but in time of war 
they must obey under penalty of desertion. 
Regular navy officers will be assigned as 
instructors. And now the question is, To 
which shall the naval militia belong—to 
the state, to be used for riot purposes, or 
to the federal government, to be used for 
coast defence? 


Ridding Cuba of Malaria. 

The experiment of planting the eucalyp- 
tus tree in the malarial districts of Italy, 
Mexico, and other countries has been so 
successful in ridding the people of this ail- 
ment that Governor-General Brooke has 
begun stocking the malarial districts of 
Cuba with these trees. The eucalyptus is 
a fast grower and absorbs great quantities 
of moisture which, in warm climates, is so 
conducive to malaria. 


Pains About the Teeth. 

In the Jnternational Dental Journal 
for May, Dr. E. C. Briggs, of Boston, says 
that he is opposed to dentists going very 
much into the constitutional treatment of 
their patients, altho drugs have to be used 
not only locally, but internally attimes. In 
cases where a tooth has been filled and the 
patient is threatened with some pain about 
the root of the tooth, it is often necessary 
to prescribe some pain reliever. In many 
of these cases where it is impossible to do 
anything surgically, a great deal can be 
done for patients by giving them sor 2 
medicine; and the pain reliever which has 
proven to be not only safe, but of really 
great value and which has given the author 
marked success, is Antikamnia. It is safe 
and very reliable in cases of the kind men- 
tioned, especially as it has no depressing 
effect on the heart. A dose of ten grains 
will relieve and stop pain about the facial 
nerves.—/V. Y. Medical Fournal. 

Pleasant, Palatable, and Potent, 

Easy to buy, easy to take. easy in action, easy 

in results—Cascarets Candy Cathartic, ideal liver 


regu'ator and intestinal tonic. All druggists. 
10¢., 25c., 50c. 

Catarrh is a loathsome disease, no matter of 
what character. There is a healing virtue in 
Pond’s Ex. ract Catarrh Remedy not found in any 
~— aan. 50 cents; with Nasal Syringe, 

cents. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINsLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MIL.ions of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SoFTENs the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CurRES WIND CoLic, and is the best 
remedy for DiARRHa@A. Sold by Druggists 
in — part ef the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. 


Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now is Your Chance 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our cele- 
brated TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Baking Powders, &c —Special 
inducements. If you don’t want a com- 
mission we give you premiums. 
' Ox 

DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR. 
TAINS, ‘CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with -$5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 

Remember allour goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad.” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE JOURNAL, 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





Beecham’s 


PILLS 


Cure CONSTIPATION 
STOMACH PAINS 
BILIOUSNESS 
SICK HEADACHE, etc. 


10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 


BLACKBBARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North i 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
— with catalog containing complete 
st. 


E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. oth St. N.Y. 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘* The School Journal” are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 


Half Tones, 20c, per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c. per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 
Orders should be sent in as soon as le after 


cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St., N.Y. 
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Of Especial Interest to Teachers of En glish. 
Painter's Introduction to English Literature. ...................60.00 cece ee eeee $1.25 
Painter’s Introduction to American Literature,,...... ......ccccecceceeeces eee 1.25 


The Students’ Series of English Classics. .............0. 00. ccc cee ceceeceteeeeceecees 
38 Volumes, including all the College Entrance ,................cceee0 seecccecs 





Requirements Ga case csbacesbary net Gn ebeeced 25 cents to 50 cents. 
Mead’s Elementary Composition and Rhetoric... 2.0.0.0... 0.0.0... ccc eeeeececeee 90 
Ns EL IIR... ncn ccnnvspnccnkcpunesccssacceccsbectscaeccetens -80 
Lowell’s English Composition Handbook, per doz,......... 0 ...........045 in OD 
Brace’s Text-Book of Elocution...................cceeeeeeeee ehh oabUshawsinaelewees 40 


A LINE UPON A POSTAL CARD 
with reference to these books or others of our publication will start a quick 
response from us. 


SIBLEY & DUCKER, = - 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8. Lze, Vice-President. Henry M. Pures, Secretary 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 





Boston, Chicago. 





Joun A. Hat, President. 





1888 1808 Goins "Owes. 

fom DR. .. Sevcurbatexases 1,667 71 $4,101 ,925.85 484,882.14 145.99 

aouune fh frem Toterest and Rents.. ' $68,906.25 942,648.40 479,443.15 108.51 

| re $8,180,748.96 $5,044,574.25 $2,913,825.29 186.75 

Pie eS: SR ae Oy es _ 4 fiver anew See oen es 

SURED eee eee eeeeeeeeee ee 9, .) .) fe , ¥ fe" le 

— = Pbeee toate haoubaseaaes See $ 7 $1,959,508.16 $1, 208,975.55 159.36 
Since ganization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policy-hold- 
ers: Th Dee Cares ete $17,207, 783.70: ExXDOWMENTs MATURED, $2,956,508.00; DIVIDENDS, bs, 1757.85 
Assets, Dec. 35, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.11 Surplus, $1,959,503. 16 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
#O-12 BOYLSTON ST. 20-33 HB. 19TH GT. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1828 AROM GF. 








——THE-—— 


Relloag System + Deportment Records 


AN AID TO THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. 


Whatever concerns the government of your school is sure to be carefully inves 
tigated by you. If all questions of discipline could be eliminated your cares would be 
much fewer. They may be reduced 50 per cent., if you will try our new Deportmen} 
Records. They will accomplish this result: 

1. Because they furnish an exact record of the pupil’s misdeeds, which neither 
he nor his parents can get away from. 

2. Because the result of bad behavior is fixed and certain, and known to the 

upil. 
4 a Because he knows that continuance in wrong-doing must bring the definite 
recerd to the knowledge of principal and parent. 

4. Because an effort at improvement receives due recognition. 

5. Because the new teacher gets important knowledge from the record about the 
individuals of her class. 

Here is the point and it is an important ene. The boy’s memory is short—espe- 
cially about his sins of omission and commission. He is troublesome or disobedient 
to-day, is scolded or punished for it, and forgets it to-morrow. If you tell him at the 
end of a month that he has been disorderly fifteen days out of the twenty, he will tell 
you that he does not believe it, and quite likely he will be entirely sincere in saying so. 
Now the Depertment Record shows his conduct in black and white. He can’t get 
away from it. It convicts him of his misdeeds every time he looks at it. And the 
principle it is based on is a good one. His being sent to the principal or superinten- 
dent is not spasmodic, depending on the whim of the teacher; it is the result of a 
fixed amount of bad behavior. He gets, too, due recognition for efforts toward good 
behavior. The whole plan is based on principles that are universally accepted as 
correct 

There are used in the system two books—a Blotter and a Ledger, and Individual 
Cards. The cost of introducing it for a year is $1.10 per class as follows: moet: 20C., 
Ledger, 30c.; 100 Cards with Manila Envelopes, 60 cents. 

Sample pages of books and sample of the card sent on application with full in- 


formation. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. oth St., New York. 











MUSIC FOR 
KINDERCARTEN 
SCHOOL 49 HOME 








Character and Action Songs, +50 
Dozen and Two Kindergarten Songs, 35 
Kindergarten Chimes, T.90 


Little Songs for Little Singers, +25 
Mother Goose Songs Without Words, 1 25 
Motion Songs, 
Posies from a Child’s Garden of 
Verses, 1.00 
Rounds, Carols and Songs, 1,00 
Song Echoes from Child-Land, 2.00 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, 2.00 
Stories in Song, 75 
The Children’s Song Serial, 15 


A list of contents of the above peste given in 
“Descriptive Circular H,” mailed 


THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Gebemription Pye m a Year. Single 
popes, 15c. A mont — edited 
HILIP Haute. The musical news of the 
eB yn nk criticisms and articles by 
eminent musical writers. 16-PacE SUPPLE- 
mEeNT Or New Music by celebrated com- 
po-ery. with each number. Send for pre- 
mium lists. Agents wanted. 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


Published monthly. Subscription, 25c- a Year. Two 
or more pieces of copyright music reproduced in 
each number. Biographical sketches and portraits 
of composers, with reproductions of their composi- 
tions, musical news and notes, list and review 
notices of new music. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
copy. 


We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 


Music Publishers, 

















OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, = = BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CU., ° NEW YORK 
J. EB. DITSON & CO., . PHILADELPHIA 





THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


Blackboard 
Stencils* # 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea. 





| Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 


10c ea. 
9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 
— and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
Co 
War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 
Civil War. 1o Stencils. 80c. 
Border. 12x36in. 10c. 
Rolls of Honor. 12x36in. 10c. 
sie sneea Charts. Setof7. 50c. 
7» 
TRE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 


Language Lessons. 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 


Plants and Flowers. 35 Designs. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 

@ 


Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and @ 5-cent stencil— 
with complete list. 


E. L. Kellogg &Co., 


6x East Ninth Street, New York. 
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